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THE DEATH OF THE NOVEL 


C22 














by 
STORM JAMESON 


As soon as the film industry showed signs of emerging from its primitive 
innocence and imbecility, an anxious voice or two was heard grieving that 
it would be the death of the novel. Nothing of the kind happened, the 
appetite for written fiction persisted on all levels, from the glossier maga- 
zines to James Joyce. The actual effect on the novelist of the competition of 
the films, when these began to deviate into intelligence, was quite different, 
and did not show itself at all plainly before the twenties. The developing 
technique of the film suggested that a great many things the novelist had 
always taken to be essential for his readers’ comfort and comprehension, 
lengthy descriptions of scene and character, carefully-built bridges between 
one scene and the next, were not essential at all; the reader could happily do 
without them. The lesson, quickly learned by the popular novelist, raised 
the technical level of the average novel in an amazing way; the novel had 
reached its machine age; competence, neatness, agility, came, it seemed, of 
themselves, to bless the growing writer. This technical revolution would 
have come about even if Hollywood had never bought a novel to turn into 
a film. The hope of catching Hollywood’s eye with a well-tailored plot 
came in, I am rather sure, as an additional incentive. 

On balance, then, the films did the novelist no obvious harm. Without 
them, Graham Greene might have written at the length of Dostoevsky; it is 
not very likely, and might not have suited him. But television is a new and 
subtler threat. More than one serious critic has announced, not without 
schadenfreude, that this time it really is the end. It is hard to believe that an 
impulse as old as the first sagas dies so easily. But scepticism may be only 
the involuntary refusal of a writer born and bred in a dying culture to realise 
that he is mortally sick, and it would be foolish not to look narrowly at the 
threat. It is true and obvious that a family into which a television set has 
been introduced is likely to read, if at all, for information or instruction 
rather than for pleasure—to give pleasure being the novelist’s essential pur- 
pose. It takes its pleasures sitting in a darkened room, staring in a hypnotised 
way at a screen which flickers like an old-fashioned film, and demands, with 
tare exceptions, a pretty low level of mental effort—not any lower, it is true, 
3 











4 THE USE OF ENGLISH 


than that demanded by the glossy fiction of Mr. X and Miss Y, but offered 
without the trouble of turning a page, and without needing even the slight 
degree of concentration required to reach the end of a sentence containing 
two relative clauses. In short, the comic strips and news columns come to 
life. Surely, the neglected novelist thinks, they will tire of this in time? But 
will they: Why: Or, with more presumption, he thinks: There will always 
be a minority to enjoy the sensations offered by literature. But I suppose 
there is no reason why time should not bring in a Third Programme of tele- 
vision designed to net the stubborn highbrow—and that only salvation of 
the serious novelist, the aspiring middlebrow, who used to read and try to 
profit by the novels praised as serious or experimental or, God save us all, 
socially significant. And what will the new Henry James do then, poor 
thing? Put his head under his wing, or take a course in writing for television: 

We have not reached this point, and the undeniably critical situation of 
the writer today is usually approached as a purely economic problem. But 
if by a technical miracle the seven-and-sixpenny novel were given back to 
us, should we then see book-shops full of eager buyers? I doubt it. The 
enemy will go on infiltrating house after house, and hours that adults and 
children alike might have spent reading will be sacrificed to the trance in the 
darkened room. The temptation to the young writer—and to the more agile 
among the old—to turn over to the new thing is already great. It is not only 
that very naturally he feels he had better get in on the ground floor. There 
is also the itch to try a new trick. It takes a long time to write a novel, 
months of solitary confinement. Writing for television offers quicker excite- 
ments, and a challenge—Am I clever enough? In exactly the same way it is 
not only the wish to earn enormous sums of money for the tax-collector 
which tempts intelligent novelists to write their novels in a sort of film tech- 
nique. It is also, probably it is even more, the wish to bring off a new sort 
of brilliance and sharpness—the sort of brilliance, very much an affair of 
lighting and angle-shots, which Graham Greene achieves. Only an eccentric 
or a dandy prefers to drive a barouche rather than a car. 

Moreover it seems perfectly feasible and sensible to decide: I will continue 
to write novels in the way I think they should be written, as Henry James 
wrote, with no concessions to readers debauched by Hollywood and TV, 
and I will earn my living by writing dialogue for films or on the staff of a 
television service. If Aldous Huxley can do it, surely I can? This indeed is 
what a young writer said to me a few days ago. He had been brought up 
so expensively and progressively that when I warned him, Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon, he imagined I was quoting from Auden, and was not 
impressed. I ought to have said: The novel is already in danger of partition, 
and if every intelligent young writer follows your example and decides to 
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DEATH OF THE NOVEL 5 


earn his living by one form of writing while satisfying his conscience and 
assuaging his boredom by writing on another level in his spare time, the split 
will widen into a hideous gap, on one side of it commercial novels, written 
with the conscious intention of attracting Hollywood or of startling the semi- 
literate of all income groups into doing a little bawdy reading; on the other, 
a crop of mortally obscure no-mercy-on-the-common-reader novels, imita- 
tions of Kafka, anaemic reflections of Henry James and the rest of it, with 
few to read and fewer still to publish them. Aging critics will continue to 
write defiantly of the novel as an art form. Encouraged by them, the thing 
itself will live a brief shadowy after-life, for a little time longer squeaking 
and flittering in dusty corners. The death of the serious novel, so long ex- 
pected, will have taken place. 

Is there no hope? Of course there is. But not, not, in trying still harder 
to compete with the inventions of our devilish ingenuity. There is absolutely 
no hope in a me-too policy, no hope in crying: We can do all the films can 
do—think of Graham Greene. There are many things that the film—and, 
in time, television—can do infinitely better than the novel, in the way of 
vivid scene-setting, sudden breath-taking contrasts, and effective, if crude, 
symbolism. It is merely silly for the novelist to try to compete here, sacri- 
ficing his own peculiar triumphs and opportunities. 

In short, if the serious novel has a future, it has one only on condition of 
turning its back sharply on its present nervous and unhealthy attraction to- 
wards the films, of using unashamedly methods the screen cannot touch, and 
at a depth, with a complexity, it can never reach. This is not an indirect 
way of saying that we ought to strive to write like Henry James. One of the 
wasting diseases the novel is suffering from is traceable to an over-injection 
of Henry James. Certainly he is not to be held responsible either for the 
heretical doctrine that, to be taken seriously as a work of art, a novel must 
conform to agreed principles of composition—even though conformity ex- 
clude ‘such large loose baggy monsters’ as War and Peace from the canon, 
whilst admitting to it such exercises in aesthetic nihilism, linguistic heca- 
tombs, as Finnegans Wake—or for the old-maidish gentility, the rather sim- 
pering elegance, which is the most common virtue of the English novel at 
this time. In reality, there is no such thing as an ideal form for the novel. 
Its boundaries must be vague enough to make room for works as carefully 
composed as The Ambassadors, as lyrical as a Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, as elaborately arranged in brilliant set-pieces as L’ Education sentimentale, 
and as baggy as War and Peace. 

The novel cannot survive as a Byzantine exercise in pure literature. Nor 
can it survive by hurrying to meet its most dangerous rivals on ground where 


they will always be able to go one better. Its only viable future lies in exag- 
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gerating the differences between film and novel, in pushing further the virtues 
of the great novelists, the relentless heart-searchings of a Dostoevsky or a 
D. H. Lawrence, pursued even when they lead into frightening or disreput- 
able places; the heroically patient re-creation of a society, starting from the 
interior of the interior life itself, of a Proust; the immense gusto and curiosity 
of a Tolstoy, a Balzac; the passion of a Stendhal. This does not mean that 
we must imitate any one of these masters. God forbid and defend us from 
any such servility and folly. It does mean that the novelist must risk every- 
thing, risk losing his figure, boring critics cursed with more intellect than 
intelligence, boring or shocking even his well-wishers, in order to do all the 
things which neither film nor television, mass media, can do with any subtlety, 
sharpen our vision of the world we are living in (a world, now, of cold 
violence, of doctrinal murder, of the defeat of a great revolt), increase our 
knowledge of human nature, lower a little the barriers separating us from 
one another, extend and deepen our powers of sympathy. And, if possible, 
he must do these things without putting on a mask of tragedy; he must try 
to be as passionate and detached as Albert Camus in La Peste, as harsh and 
gay as Silone’s Fontamara and Bread and Wine, as tense and smilingly ironical 
as Malraux’s Lutte avec l’ange. 

The pleasure the novel gives us, or can give us, is not the pleasure of 
escaping from a harassed world. It is none the less, as is all art, a form of 
escape or revolt, revolt against the incomplete and unsatisfying nature of 
human life, its profound injustice, its transience, its limitations and disunity; 
a revolt, too, from the torment of our solitary state. The artist does not deny 
reality, he draws back from it in order to transfigure it. He does not deny 
that suffering, injustice, and death, are an inalienable part of life, but he tri- 
umphs when, with a never secure serenity, and without blasphemy, he revolts 
against them. Since life, so far as we can see, merely runs on, it lacks style; 
the novel, shaping this always incoherent stuff into a whole, gives it the style 
it lacks. Gives us, too, the exquisite happiness of entering into complete com- 
munication with another human being: we know Anna Karenina as we know 
no living man or woman whom we love or who loves us. In the work of 
the great novelists we experience a life which has all the qualities of coherence, 
lucidity, achievement we are cheated of in our individual lives, eaten away 
as these are, moment after moment, by the trivialities of existence. In living, 
part of our tragedy is that we survive our greatest experiences. But we do 
not in that way survive Stavrogin, Julien Sorel, Charlus. They abide our 
question, they are delivered to us in their totality. And this totality, this 
immense clear complexity of the great characters of fiction, this permanence, 
is denied to the characters of film and television, and denied, too, to the 
characters even of an intelligent novelist who adopts the technique of the film. 
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What I look forward to, then, is not the death of the novel. I do, though, 
expect and rather hope for the death of the professional novelist. Since I have 
followed the trade too long now to learn another, I must hope it will last my 
time, but I consider it, as a profession, undesirable. Or at least, I would say 
that the disappearance of the professional novelist will not be an unmitigated 
disaster. The animal writes too many novels. It would be better if, like 
Stendhal, he spent more time living them. It is true that Stendhal—the only 
perfect novelist—wrote too few novels for his devotees. I would myself give 
the total output of novels written in English during the past twenty or thirty 
years to learn that the third part of Lucien Leuwen had in fact been written 
and so might turn up. (Alas, there isno hope.) But how infinitely preferable 
to have written too few novels, and among them the Chartreuse de Parme, 
than to have turned out once a year another talented intelligent interesting 
unnecessary book. And how tempting to hope that, in future, novels will be 
written only by vice-consuls—or mathematicians or civil servants or chefs— 
writing in their leisure hours. 

But let it be said at once that the profession by which our new Stendhal 
earns his bread must be one unconnected with writing. It must not be con- 
cerned with any of the bastard forms of literature—with writing dialogue 
for films or grooming plays for television. That sort of thing only wearies, 
exasperates and befogs the writing mind. A novelist, like André Malraux, 
who is involved as an actor in the violent passions of our age, writes, as did 
Stendhal, too few novels. But when they come how good they are. 

(Reprinted by permission of the author from Irish Writing) 


The essential function of art is moral. Not aesthetic, not decorative, not 


pastime and recreation. But moral. 
D. H. Lawrence, Studies in Classic American Literature 
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FOR CHILDREN: II 
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by 
FRANCES M. STEVENS 


Leeds University Institute of Education 


So FAR we have been considering only negative aspects of the choice of 
poetry for children, and have tried to find principles for rejection of the 
worthless material which can be found, often incongruously mixed with fine 
poetry, in school anthologies. It is now time to look for positive principles 
of selection. The first is that anything given to children must be poetry in 
its own right: that is axiomatic. Ifa child were not yet ready for real poetry 
he would not be ready for poetry at all. To say this, however, is not to 
exclude the good second-class, for there are differences of degree within the 
limits of genuine art. In music the work of Roger Quilter cannot be com- 
pared, for felicity and concentration, with even the slighter compositions of 
Bach or Schubert, but it is true music, and inhabits a totally different world 
from that of the now almost forgotten Ketelby’s In a Monastery Garden, 
which is not. So Macaulay and Longfellow differ in degree not only from 
Keats or Donne but also—for magnitude and sonority are not the only 
criteria—from a poet like Herrick. But it is in kind, not in degree, that they 
differ from Rose Fyleman and Enid Blyton. 

Scott’s Lochinvar, Watson’s Ballad of Semmerwater, Kingsley’s Ode to the 
North-East Wind—to take a few examples at random—represent types of 
genuine though not supreme poetry, which, though generally composed as 
adult poetry, is suitable for children. Poetry of this class is mostly ‘extrovert’, 
it often shows an unsophisticated gusto which the literary adult is apt to feel 
he has outgrown, the emotions are without complication and the intellectual 
content is plain. These are qualities which appeal to many children, par- 
ticularly juniors. Moreover, seeing on the one hand the apotheoses of popular 
qualities in cinema, television and strip cartoon, and on the other the naive 
self-identification of millions with the prosaic make-believe of the Archers 
and the Dales, one reflects that many people today are in some respects still 
at the junior stage. If more of them had in their childhood been fed on simple 
heroics and make-believe created with conviction and with the technical 
8 
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CHOICE OF POETRY 9 


mastery of a real though minor artist, they might by now have formed a 
more discerning public. 

While much poetry of the kind described is good for children, so too is 
some of the very greatest. Blake’s The Tyger, sublime poem that it is, and 
profound and complex enough to receive the dazzling technical analysis 
given it by a highly sophisticated critic in a letter to Edith Sitwell, is yet 
accessible to a child. In these things, to borrow the words of Keats, ‘An old 
Man and a child would talk together and the old Man be led on his path 
and the child left thinking’. Once we have divested our minds of the notion 
that poetry for children must be childish we find that at different levels 
children can appreciate a great diversity of fine adult poetry, from Tennyson’s 
The Splendour Falls to Herrick’s rhyme of the months: 


First April, she with mellow showers 
Opens the way for early flowers 


Nevertheless, not all adult poetry is suitable for children, and some poems 
found in junior anthologies, though good in themselves, are not very happily 
included. One collection includes Cowper’s Lines on his Mother’s Picture. 
Another has Herbert Palmer’s Rain, the adult subjectivity of which is quite 
beyond the range of a child’s actual or imaginative experience. Many 
anthologies contain La Belle Dame Sans Merci—presumably on the grounds 
that as it is narrative, is concerned with magic, and is written by a great poet, 
it must be a safe choice. Its unsuitability, however, may be made plain by a 
comparison with the old ballad of Thomas the Rhymer. Both are fine poetry, 
and the theme—that of the mortal enthralled to an enchantress—is common 
to both; yet the one is suitable for children and the other is not. In the ballad 
the story is told in the third person; the action is external and on the whole 
comprehensible; true, there is a delicious dread in ‘they waded thro’ red 
blude to the knee’, and mystery in the three strange roads; but the situation 
is familiar enough to a child, and the lady herself is not an entire stranger: 


At ilka tett o” her horse’s mane 
Hung fifty siller bells and nine 


—she might almost be the lady from Banbury Cross. The kiss by which 
Thomas enslaves himself is a legitimate fairy stratagem, and the end of the 


poem 


And till seven years were gane and past, 
True Thomas on earth was never seen, 
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is in conformity with the conventions of all similar stories. Of course the 
poem does not remain at this superficial level. As the child hears it he is 
exposed to its great irrational forces: to the tremendous poetry of 


And they saw neither sun nor moon 
But they heard the roaring of the sea 
or 
For a’ the blude that’s shed on the earth 
Rins through the springs o’ that countrie 


—which recalls the terrifying symbolism, older than Christianity, of the carol 
‘Down in yon forest’. The poem is also a profound human allegory, and its 
features may remain, as they did with Walter de la Mare, as the foreshadow- 
ing of adult poetic experience. But for the moment the material is outside 
the child, to be taken or left, or so he thinks. He does not know how much 
of his own image he sees in it, and he is protected by his immaturity from 
suffering through his contact with the poem’s mighty powers. Keats’ poem, 
in contrast, is subjective and interior from beginning to end. There is no 
evading its invitation: either we identify ourselves with the experience of the 
poem or it is meaningless; it cannot be externalised. There is no tangible 
thread of plot, no well defined country such as that which lies between 
Huntlie Bank and Elfland; the experience of the poem is not a child’s exper- 
ience. Sickness and death pervade it. The kisses four in that elfin grot were 
very different from the kiss of joyous bravado that Thomas gave his lady 
‘All underneath the Eildon Tree’; and the anticlimax, the awakening on a 
cold hillside to a life of lingering death, is utterly different from the exile of 
Thomas, clothed appropriately for his part: 


He has gotten a coat of the even cloth, 
And a pair of shoon o’ the velvet green. 


In seven years he will come back, the same Thomas who fell asleep on 
Huntlie Bank; but the knight-at-arms lives in a twilight damnation: 


The sedge is withered from the lake 
And no birds sing. 


When we consider poetry written for children, as distinct from that 
written for adults but suitable for children, we have to recognise that there 
are few real children’s writers and very few who are poets. This is not sur- 
prising, for few adults can identify themselves with children’s interests and 
experiences without a trace of uneasiness. True, all poets share with children 
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CHOICE OF POETRY II 


a capacity for wholeness and directness of experience: that is why so much 
poetry is accessible to children. But there are few who have found the occa- 
sions of their poetry in the very experiences of childhood rather than in adult 
reminiscence or transmutation of those experiences. Now and again a poet 
who does not normally work in this mode accomplishes it perfectly, as 
Browning did in The Pied Piper. Keats included in a letter to his sister 
two poems which range from the word-spinning fun of “There was a 
naughty boy’ to the intense concentration and perfect evocative powers of 
Meg Merrilies. Southey wrote a genuine children’s poem in ‘How does the 
water come down at Lodore:’ But such achievements are not numerous, 
and other poets, great though they may be in their own world, strike some 
false notes when they turn to the world of the child. 

Christina Rossetti wrote some of her best poetry in a child’s mode. Goblin 
Market is for children beyond the primary stage, but Ferry me across the water 
is suitable for very young children and Who has seen the wind? is perfect for 
juniors. Something of the same approach is felt in W. H. Davies’ poem ‘I 
hear leaves drinking rain’, though probably this poem was not written 
specifically for children. Indeed, it would be difficult always to say with 
certainty when either he or Christina Rossetti was consciously writing chil- 
dren’s poetry, but these two very different poets have this in common, that 
they experience with a child’s fervour, simplicity and lack of selfconscious- 
ness. Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses is still a rich storehouse of junior 
poetry, for he is able to preserve completely the feelings of his own childhood. 
Poems like The Lamplighter have a rather sad tinge, for Stevenson was a 
delicate and perhaps over-protected child, but they are authentic childhood 
experiences, and their tone is far removed from the sentimentality of Ken- 
sington Gardens. A poem like Windy Nights shows complete understanding 
of a child’s imaginative experience, with its vigour, its simplicity, its pleasur- 
able half-serious touch of mystery, and its perfect sense of how far to let 
personification go. The Land of Storybooks captures brilliantly the child’s 
mood of make-believe and suggests what the adult finds it so difficult to 
remember, his double consciousness—the power to be absorbed in fantasy 
while remaining aware of his actual setting, that is of his parents, the lamps, 
the fire and the sofa. Sometimes Stevenson’s poetry can open up for a child, 
as adult poetry for his elders, larger vistas of an unrealised and romantic but 
actual world. 


I should like to rise and go 
Where the golden apples grow 


is the child’s Bermudas, not his Ancient Mariner. 
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Stevenson is a child again in feeling as he writes. Kipling writes as the 
adult talking to a child—but, though he approaches childhood from the 
outside, he knows what stories to tell, and he has a sure sense of a child’s 
feelings and interests. The range of his children’s verse is wide, from the 
excellent robustness and vividness of A Smuggler’s Song to the tender, delicate 
meditation of The Way through the Woods. 


De la Mare is the supreme example of a poet to whom children’s ways of 
thinking and feeling are genuine modes of poetic experience. In this he is 
like Stevenson, but his poetry, unlike Stevenson’s, is mainly though not 
entirely the poetry of ‘the world around the corner’. His wistfulness is not 
the straightforward wistfulness of “Oh Leerie, see a little child and nod to 
him to-night’ but the ageless and indefinable sorrow of 


A tomb of coral, the dirge of bee, 
The grey apes’ guttural groan 
For Alliolyle, for Lallerie, 

For thee, O Muziomone. 


It is impossible to give much indication, within the limits of one article, of 
the richness and variety of this poetry. There are the vigorous narrative and 
open fun of Off the Ground and the wider romantic reaches of The Lost Shoe. 
From the beneficent and homely fairy world of Berries: 


Twelve jolly gallipots 
jill put by; 
And one little teeny one 
One inch high; 
And that she’s hidden 
A good thumb deep, 
Half way over 
From Wicking to Weep 


—we turn to the sinister witchery of Dame Hickory: 


‘Dame Hickory, Dame Hickory,’ 

Here’s buds for your tomb, 

Bramble, and lavender, 

And rosemary bloom! 

“Wh'sst!’ signs Dame Hickory, ‘you false Faérie, 
You cry like a wolf, you do, and trouble poor me.’ 


Not in the primary school, nor indeed in the secondary school during the 
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1¢ | earlier years, should there be any place for the conscious and deliberate study 
1 J of poetic technique; but from these poems the junior child will unconsciously 
's acquire some power of discrimination, and will be laying the foundations of 
" later critical enjoyment. Chicken is one pictorial moment. Bunches of Grapes 
be economically and sharply distinguishes character. Three Jolly Gentlemen is a 


complete narrative in little. The lyricism of ‘I met at eve the Prince of Sleep’ 
f | may be perceived though not defined. The colours and sounds of Tartary, 
is the feelings of touch in Earth Folk, of taste in The Three Beggars and of smell 


rt in Master Rabbit—these teach the sensuousness of poetry. Thus in the works 
rt of de la Mare alone a child can find a very wide range of poetic experience. 
) The poems of Edward Lear should find a place in the primary school. So 


should those of Lewis Carroll, though they are best met in the setting of the 
books in which they appear. There is much misconception about ‘nonsense 
b verse’, which children are often supposed to like indiscriminately, though a 
child can utter no stronger condemnation than to say “That’s silly!" We have 
already noticed some of the feeble, embarrassing stuff introduced as a con- 
cession to children’s supposed irrationality. But the irrational element, the 
incantation, in poetry is transcendent: it is not less but more than rational. 
The poems of Lear and Carroll are included not because they are nonsense 
but because they are poetry: Jabberwocky and The Jumblies are poetry reduced 
to almost pure incantation. Jabberwocky, by releasing the mind from immed- 
iate verbal associations, gives free play to the evocative power of language. 
To enjoy ‘whiffling through the tulgy wood’ is to read or hear poetically. 
Lear’s poems bring to the child distilled lyricism in the guise of fun. “They 
danced by the light of the moon’ is the essence of their mood, and they have 
something of the same relation to other poetry as has a lunar to a solar 
rainbow. 

So far this article has been concerned exclusively with poetry which is met 
in books, and which may receive more than passing attention. Experience 
of poetry, however, should also come to children through poems read aloud 
or spoken by an adult. No prescription is possible or necessary for the 
teacher to whom poetry is a personal necessity and who is able to offer it 
quite naturally as shared experience. Almost everything—now The Ancient 
Mariner, perhaps, now a fragment of Shakespeare, now something from 
Facade—which comes at the promptings of such a teacher’s intuition will be 
valuable for a child, who will be given many glimpses into a world which is 
as yet beyond him, and will meet for the first time poems and passages which 
he does not indeed fully understand but some tones of which he may hear 
} more clearly than an adult can, as his physical ear will sometimes catch notes 
which are beyond the adult range. 


In considering the choice of poetry for children we must constantly remind 
c 
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ourselves of the mode of children’s experience, in many ways so different 
from that of an adult. First it must be remembered that the child lives in a 
world of phenomena that are their own justification. He experiences them 
by taking them into himself, not by reasoning about them, so that sensations 
and actions mean much more to him than arguments. This absorption in 
phenomena may remain even with the heightened emotions of adolescence. 
Wordsworth relates that the scenes of his youth were to him 


An appetite: a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. 


Certainly to the young child everything is a phenomenon, and his growing 
perceptions bring the world to him in a series of discoveries. He does not 
distinguish sharply between abstract and concrete, or animate and inanimate. 
Poetry is to him at first part of the world of phenomena, not a record of that 
world. It can, therefore, come to him with great force. For example, a child 
has been known to be quite overwhelmed by an accidental encounter with 
the words of an old negro spiritual, “Dat li’l brack sheep’, which were, of 
course, taken quite literally. It is an interesting problem for the teacher to 
decide whether children should be protected from the impact of poetry which 
affects them strongly, or whether an occasional deliberate use should be made 
of the power of poetry such as James Stephens’ The Snare to build a desired 
emotional attitude. Probably he will judge that poetry must always be an 
end in itself, not a means. But however he decides, he will remember that 
the effect of poetry on children, when not vitiated by vulgarising influences, 
is more likely to be tremendous than negligible. 

It would be neither possible nor desirable to give an exhaustive list of 
poetry suited to children at the primary stage: much depends on the taste 
and temperament of the particular teacher and particular children, so that 
what is suitable on one occasion is quite wrong for another. This does not 
mean, however, that the choice of poetry is a fortuitous matter. There are 
clear principles for selection and rejection, though after those principles have 
been applied a wide scope for choice remains. 

The principles for rejection have already been made fairly clear. Anything 
which is not poetry—that is, anything which lacks sincerity, concentration, 
strength and verbal felicity—must be excluded, however ‘suitable’ its subject- 
matter may appear to be. Some genuine poetry is also unacceptable, chiefly 
because it is outside the child’s range. Thus, most subjective poetry con- 
cerned with an experience beyond the child’s capacity to know should be 
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excluded: an extreme example of such poetry is seen in the sonnets of Hop- 
kins or Donne—but for the same reason much of Wordsworth’s poetry, even 
or perhaps especially at its most simple, is also unsuitable. Even in the 
secondary school Yew Trees is in many ways much easier for a child to appre- 
ciate than Daffodils. Perhaps, indeed, most strongly subjective poetry is un- 
suitable, since, of all concepts, that of other people’s states of mind appeals 
least to a child. We should also reject poetry which has a predominantly 
intellectual content beyond a child’s grasp. This statement needs careful 
definition. A poem need not be rejected because it contains difficult words, 
nor even because its argument is difficult to follow, if there are other more 
sensuous levels at which the child can take it. For example, a child could 
appreciate Edith Sitwell’s The Bat without having the faintest idea of its 
intellectual content. But obviously he is not yet ready for Soliloquy in a 
Spanish Cloister, which may be a stimulating occasion in his adolescence. 

The first principle for selection is complementary to the first principle for 
rejection: all poetry chosen for children must be genuine poetry, of the first 
or second grade. Next, we must see that the poetic essence, the incantation, 
comes to children without too much sophistication or concealment. So from 
‘the budding beauty of the nursery rhymes’ in early childhood to the moonlit 
glamour of the sea the Jumblies sailed they must feel the strange spirit, as 
they will feel it later in Kubla Khan or Lamia. As adult reflection is foreign 
to the child, it should be given sparingly. When it is presented, it is probably 
best in a somewhat sententious form. The obvious moral of ‘I love little 
Pussy’ is quite acceptable to young children, and an older child can appreciate 
the directness of 


What is this life, if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare? 


‘I think that’s a very sensible poem’, said a ten-year old. 

We must not make the mistake of thinking, as is sometimes thought, that 
all poetry for juniors should consist of vigorous narrative. Children are not 
all alike, and the same child has different moods. He needs now the swash- 
buckling energy of ‘The captain stood on the carronade’, now the fun of 
‘There was a sage in days of yore’ and now the meditative quiet of Silver. 
Still, it remains true that narrative verse is very suitable for juniors. The old 
ballads are a rich field, in which children should find not only rough, vigor- 
ous material like the Robin Hood ballads but also poems of supernatural 
beauty and terror like The Demon Lover. While thinking of narrative verse 
we must also remember that not all poetic material for children should con- 
sist of short poems or extracts. There is also room for the longer poem, and 
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in this form children should meet not only Hiawatha but also a poem like 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, perhaps read as a ‘serial story’ by the teacher. 

To balance the long sweep of narrative, children should be given small 
vivid impressions of their world of phenomena—scenes, people, flowers, 
birds, animals. Tennyson provides some lovely material. “When cats run 
home’ is a succession of clear sights and sounds, and yet, of course, is much 
more than the sum of its parts. 


Alone, and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits 


takes one straight into the unfathomable reality of poetry. A teacher might 
well follow this by reading to the children the first few stanzas of The Eve 
of St. Agnes—a good example of the kind of mature poetry that can come 
home to children in its sensuous vividness. 

Though rhythmical energy should predominate in poetry for children, 
there is no need to restrict juniors to crude gallops and marches. They should 
meet a great variety of rhythms. From the obvious, competent vigour of 


Kipling’s 


Five and twenty ponies trotting through the dark, 
Brandy for the parson, baccy for the clerk, 


they should turn to the rough beat of 


Come listen to me, you gallants so free, 
All you that love mirth for to hear 


and from that to the gay momentum of James Stephens’ 


I cling and swing 
On a branch, or sing 
Through the cool, clear hush of 
Morning, O 


then to the gentle floating movement of De la Mare’s 


Frost on the windless casement weaves 
A labyrinth of flowers 


or the subtle rhythmical understatement of Arthur Waley’s translations from 
the Chinese: 
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The white nightingale is hidden in the branches 
And heavy leafage of the clouds. 


Surveying all this rich material, one sees that the problem is not to cast 
around for some supposedly childish verse to fill the quota for the primary 
school, but rather to decide what to leave out, when so much is desirable. 
It is time, then, for teachers to turn their backs finally on The Elf and the 
Dormouse and on 


Hark! the tiny cowslip bell 
In the breeze is ringing 


and to take children boldly into the heart of the matter. 


THE SUPPLY OF READING MATTER 


The new idea was a simple one. It was to tell the public what they ought to 
read instead of merely telling what you had published. It is the same tech- 
nique that lies behind the advertising of most proprietary articles. . . . The 
whole virtue of the new technique, from the selling end, was that it shifted 
the appeal from the book as food for the mind to the book as an elementary 
social necessity to people who wished to be considered well informed. 

Once you set out to sell books by national advertising, the books you sell 
must be as popular, over the field of the potential demand, as any other goods 
offered for sale in the advertising columns of the national newspapers. And 
once you start selling this kind of book you can sell no other kind. In the 
first place, the economics of your manufacturing and selling organisation; 
secondly, the quality of the criticism; and thirdly, the public taste, will pre- 
vent it. 


Douglas Jerrold, Georgian Adventure 
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by 
JOHN SIBLY 


Formerly Lecturer at Makerere College; now teaching at Dudley Grammar School 


IT GAVE one a thrill of pleasing nostalgia to see that the Guessing Game 
is still played in the august pages of THE USE OF ENGLISH. It was a game greatly 
in vogue in the English Faculty of pre-war Cambridge; indeed, the more 
alert English masters were inflicting it even then on Sixth-form pupils. At 
Cambridge, one must admit, it was unpopular with the undergraduates, 
perhaps deservedly so, since a whole moronic team of inept players had for- 
merly been pilloried in ‘Practical Criticism’. Yet, once the rules had been 
learnt, it held few terrors for the experienced. 

Fundamentally, the Guessing Game consists in guessing which of two 
pieces of poetry or prose thrust upon one is considered the better by whoever 
has selected them. (Usually, that is, there are two pieces, though unhappy 
Sixth-formers were recently, according to the article which provoked these 
reminiscences, apparently expected to deal with four simultaneously!) To 
the novice it was baffling. But a little experience soon showed the player 
the first important rule—anything that looks like poetry, anything which 
makes an obvious and immediate appeal, any piece of prose which seems 
attractive and interesting, is out at once—one must make up reasons why 
the other poem, the other piece of prose, is good, and find arguments to con- 
demn the one which resembles those familiar extracts from the Golden 
Treasury and the O.B.E.V. which conscientious masters in the third and 
fourth forms laboured so hard to get one to appreciate. 

This rule, though a reliable one, was not by itself enough, however, as the 
new player soon discovered (for instance, it is less helpful when a larger num- 
ber of passages than two are set for guesswork). One rapidly acquired the 
second rule, however—arrange the pieces in chronological order (here that 
other favourite Cambridge parlour-game, Dating, was most useful) and then 
the earliest are certain to be the best, and the most recent (unless post-Eliot— 
an awkward snag, that) will be safe targets for derision. Anything Georgian, 
anything Victorian, almost certainly anything Romantic, even—anything, 
in a word, from that body of verse to which one owed one’s own intro- 
duction to poetry, was certainly intended for denigration. Any knotty bit of 
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Samson Agonistes, any ungrammatical, queerly punctuated passage of Jaco- 
bethan verse, anything apparently flat and meaningless, could be relied on 
to be tops. (Many good II(i)’s, Firsts, even, have been due to strict observ- 
ance of this rule alone). 

Finally, one was always safe if one could spot the really O.K. names. An 
examiner, for all his iconoclasm, would never do the dirty on a really O.K. 
name. (Careful attention to the opinions expressed on the examiner’s pub- 
lished works, some attendance at his lectures, even, was necessary to be abso- 
lutely sure which names were O.K., but one could be certain that Shake- 
speare, Blake, Donne, would never be exposed to derision. The half-witted 
fatuity of 


When I was mortal, my anointed body 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes 
of 
Thou shalt be a Mary Magdalen, and I 
A something else thereby 
or of 
To be in a passion you Good may do 
But no Good if a Passion is in you 


would never be made targets for the wanton destructiveness of youth, how- 
ever many critical canons might be placed to the right and left of Tennyson). 

We could not complain we were left altogether without examples of how 
the game should be played. Every week we could attend a display reminis- 
cent of a scene in a now-forgotten, but then popular, Auden review, in which 
a cabaret ‘artist’ named Destructive Desmond amused philistinical playboys 
by slashing an Old Master to pieces. In these sessions the lecturer would 
disembowel some unlucky poem with a single-minded ferocity which sug- 
gested an Elizabethan executioner at work. By attending these lectures one 
soon acquired a clear notion of what one was safe to go for, and one certainly 
learnt how it should be done. But although—as far as one can remember— 
few of the poems thus publicly destroyed were bad enough to deserve such 
volcanic expenditure of destructive energy, none could be regarded by any- 
one as an ‘established classic’. 

In this, these displays differed from that provided in the last issue of THE 
USE OF ENGLISH where “Crossing the Bar’ was disembowelled with singular 
ferocity and skill. It was a wonderful experience to watch the executioner 
at work on this well-known anthology favourite. First, it was denigrated 
by being considered as a song to be sung, and contrasted with songs by 
Shakespeare and Webster obviously, from their context, intended for music 
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—though no evidence was offered that Tennyson had music definitely in 
mind when he wrote his lyric. Next, exception was taken to its ‘coarse’ 
rhythm—surely no more galumphing than ‘Hark! Hark! the lark !’"—‘O Mis- 
tress Mine’—or even “Of his bones are coral(s) made’—and then we were 
arbitrarily told that the ‘organ boom’ and ‘censer smoke’ of the verse are 
meant to ‘carry us past the thought’ (enable shoddy thought to carry itself 
past our judgment?) Next, using what has been aptly called ‘the stock im- 
penetrability of the pedagogue’, the writer attacked the thought—the mean- 
ing—of the poem itself. Here, though the ‘enigmatic ambiguity’ of a Shake- 
spearean image has been praised only five pages earlier, the word ‘that’ 
(which drew from out the boundless deep) was singled out, because of its 
ambiguity, for especial obloquy. Surely it is obvious the pronoun refers to 
the tide (literally) and to the soul (metaphorically). (This has always seemed 
to one teacher, indeed, so obvious that he at first used to neglect the point 
when ‘doing’ the poem with junior forms). How could a ship or a dead body 
be said to ‘draw’ from out the boundless deep, or to go ‘home’ when return- 
ing to it? It is true one may object that the poet should not compare his soul 
to the tide when he has just compared it to the captain of a ship putting out 
to sea—but if one insists on homogeneity of metaphor to this extent what 
becomes of the naked new-born babe striding the blast, the Prince of Love 
showing ‘lilies for my hair’ to a bird, and to many other received passages 
by definitely O.K. names? 

Then, we are asked what is meant by the words ‘crossing the bar’ them- 
selves, though surely a very few minutes with the Geography master would 
have shown the inquirer that the ‘bar’ is the definite division between the 
estuary (‘our bourne of time and place’) and the sea—i.e. it is the boundary 
between Life and Death. ‘If so,’ he then asks, ‘what might “moaning of the 
bar” be?’ One hesitates here to give the obvious answer. He must, yes he 
must, know it means lamentation for the departing soul. We, however, know 
that if we give that answer he will pounce and ask why the poet makes the 
tide (Time? the soul?) do the moaning? Yes, Tennyson has certainly fallen 
down pretty badly there. . . . But please, nobody apply the same method of 
inquiry to “Those are pearls that were his eyes’. That would be breaking the 
rules. Shakespeare is an O.K. name. ... 

Lastly, that jolly little bit about the Pilot—‘vulgar intimacy and self-assur- 
ance .. . God in a sou’-wester’ ... One likes to recall here that Hugh Ross 
Williamson thinks the Pilot is not Jesus but Arthur Hallam; a theory our 
dissector does not seem to have considered. But in any case, when one thinks 
of the many symbols for the Divinity used in Jewish and Christian sacred 
literature, the image of the Pilot may not seem so very vulgar and self- 
assured after all. The more questionable point, why the poet should expect 
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to meet his Pilot after crossing the bar (more usually the time when the Pilot 
is dropped) he, curiously, passes over in silence. 

Surely it is time to understand that delicate and controversial points such 
as these can only be adequately dealt with by persons possessing a much 
wider culture than any Sixth-former, than almost any undergraduate, is 
likely to have at his disposal. Truly, the university, the Sixth form, even, 
are the places to begin questioning standards hitherto unquestioningly re- 
ceived; but is it necessary to turn those standards, precariously won hitherto, 
upon their heads? Is it, moreover, possible: The literary adolescent is very 
unlikely to be really persuaded to hate Tennyson’s lyrics, the choruses in 
Atalanta in Calydon, Shelley, and other Aunt Sallies of the Guessing Game, 
and if he is, it is still less likely that he will really acquire an appreciation of 
officially approved passages emotionally too mature for anyone under thirty 
to have a full grasp of their meaning. Only too probably his iconoclasm will 
be regrettably sharpened without any knowledge of what objects deserve its 
exercise. 

C. §. Lewis, in ‘The Abolition of Man’, objected to the use of these de- 
structive critical methods even against a banal travel advertisement; William 
Empson has consistently refused to play the game at all and perversely ad- 
mires the imagery and language of even the most once-popular of Victorian 
poets and hymnographers. There were those who, reading these signs, 
thought that the Guessing Game might perhaps be entering its decline. A 
glance at the article discussed in these lines should assure them that their 


apprehension is groundless. 


The industrial techniques, like the charm invoked by the sorcerer’s appren- 
tice, have set in motion a senseless process of production for production’s sake 
which no one knows how to stop. The sixpenny bazaars pile up with junk, 
the new car is old in a year and must be exchanged for a still newer one. The 
old cars have to be bought up and taken off the market to make room for 
the latest models pouring off the production lines. At least one sphere of 
printing and publishing is driven, not as one might imagine, by the need to 
disseminate information, enlightenment or entertainment, but to find sale- 
able ways of getting rid of the woodpulp churned from the massacred forests 


of the world. 
Leslie Paul, The Annihilation of Man (Faber) 
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IN THE belief that English is a language to be spoken first and made literary 
next, and that most English teaching is a denial of this, I stumbled on a 
method which seemed to me to offer wide scope for adjusting the balance. 

I think the need was finally brought home to me when a fairly able Fourth 
Form were confronted with the captionless ‘strip’ cartoon in one of Alderton 
Pink’s English courses, which depicted the fable of the two donkeys tethered 
together between two piles of hay neither of which either donkey could, if 
he pulled the opposite way to his companion, reach, but both of which they 
finally consumed through having decided, after due deliberation, that the 
solution lay in both of them tackling each pile together. Of the ten per cent 
who were able to compose a sensible version of this in writing, none failed 
to tie himself up hopelessly when challenged to speak the fable without refer- 
ence to his written composition. 

I decided then and there that if I taught them nothing else that term I would 
have them all tell me that fable efficiently. I became so taken with this inter- 
lude in my usual routine that I determined to compose my own strips. At 
this stage I was especially concerned to tease my pupils into a realisation of 
their linguistic shortcomings. So I devised the cartoon I called The Boys, 
which is illustrated here. In the absence of more than one drawing I made 
the following improvisation. I chose three boys to study the cartoon without 
discussion. After a few minutes, during which the rest of the form did not 
see the cartoon, two of the three were sent out of earshot while the remaining 
one gave his spoken version of the cartoon to the class. His turn over, he sat 
with his form and listened to the other two in their turns. It was then the 
job of the form to vote on the most successful of the three and perhaps to 
explain their choice. Not until then would the cartoon be shown to the 
form. Next everyone would study it with a view to writing a version, and 
when they had done that, I would dictate either my own version or a prom- 
ising version produced by one of them. From then on I would be liable, 
without notice, to ask one or two boys to speak the story of The Boys. 
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I devised The Boys originally to teach the proper use of ‘each’, ‘the one’, 
‘the other’, ‘the former and the latter’ and ‘respectively’ and to show how 
hard it can be to speak accurate and unambiguous English. But the scope of 
the cartoon device widened as one looked at it. It has always seemed to me 
to be necessary for students to learn how to build complex though concise 
sentences, not because English is always better so built, but because only 
when one can appreciate balanced complexity (Milton, Rex Warner) does 
one come to appreciate the subtleties of loosely built, compound sentences 
(Hemingway). With this in mind I demanded that The Boys be rendered 
in not more than 105 words and not more than six sentences. 

Having teased them enough with such disciplines I asked them to adorn 
their Tacitean Boys with a few touches of elegance. ‘In all respects,’ I sug- 
gested, ‘but the inanity of their facial expressions the boys of the one group 
are both physically and sartorially different from the boys of the other.’ Here, 
too, I felt, was a vivid way of increasing vocabulary. 

But The Boys were obviously due for a well earned rest. And yet there 
was no doubt that the new method was both popular and effective. It was 
not difficult to devise fresh stock, and, as I did so, new uses. 

Had The Boys not been on holiday, I would have offered then as six indi- 
vidual personalities, material for character sketches, correspondence, short 
stories and so forth. Here was a heaven-sent opportunity of stimulating what 
in other ways only the most inspiring teachers can stimulate, the imagination. 
So in my next strip cartoon I tried to depict more obvious individuality of 
character, as well as the opposite. This cartoon I called Rabbits For Freedom. 
In six captionless pictures it told how of four rabbits in a small, dark and 
inadequately ventilated hutch one was so dissatisfied with his lot that one day 
from the eminence of a tub he began to harangue the others. He told them 
that by uniting their efforts they could break down the hutch door and gain 
their freedom. They broke down the hutch door and found a light, airy, 
well stocked cage of the same area as their hutch. Here they fed happily till, 
once more eloquently persuaded by the same rabbit to be dissatisfied with 
their lot, they forced a gap in the wire through which they escaped to the 
ampler freedom of a well-fenced, well-wired paddock, where they browsed 
in rich contentment. How long they will remain there seems to depend on 
the rabbit who roused them to their former states of dissatisfaction. For once 
more he is on the eminence of a tub dedicating himself eloquently to the 
struggle for liberty. While two still feed unconcernedly, his audience con- 
sists of one rabbit and, concealed behind a shrub on the other side of the wire 
fence, one hungry fox. Both listen enthusiastically. 

What I have just written is what I called the Straight Narrative, the sort 
of version I required from my pupils as their first oral (and/or written) exer- 
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cise (of The Boys—Exercise 1). I was glad to see that the Liberator rabbit 
stimulated most energetic discussion. Was he right to agitate in the first 
place? When should he have stopped agitating? Was he ‘just an agitator’? 
And as for the other three rabbits, were they just rabbits: Would they save 
themselves from the fox? And the fox: who was he? As there was little 
difficulty in attracting the lively interest of the whole form, the problem of 
written composition was simple. It seemed to depend on individual interests. 
Some were attracted by the idea of writing a tub-thumping speech as from 
The Liberator. ‘Friends, fellow rabbits of every colour and breed. I have 
news, great news which closely concerns the welfare of each one of you... 
dear friends, comrades of the old endeavours, do not delude yourselves with 
moods of comfortable satiety. Insatiate is the spirit of heroes. No grass tastes 
as sweet as the grass in fields withheld. For a withholding is tyranny and 
release is freedom and the grasses of freedom are infinitely sweet. . . . You eat 
now, yes; but the time will come, when you will meanly count each arid 
blade of grass...’ Pastiche, yes. But good for many purposes and, to the 
more advanced students, as good a way as any of showing them the meaning 
of demagogy, the importance of eternal vigilance and the sin of being a 
rabbit. 

But that was a digression. Themes on The Rabbits were no less prolific. 
For the less advanced: The Story of the Rabbity Rabbit who was Easily Led 
and the news paragraph under the headline FOX BACKS BUNNIES’ BID 
FOR FREEDOM. For the more advanced: Correspondence in The Times: 
(a) Wild Rabbit’s letter supporting rebellion, stating his belief in ‘freedom 
and self-determination for all rabbits irrespective of class or breed’. (b) Sec- 
ond wild rabbit’s letter opposing the first’s view. Freedom ‘fraught with 
dangers’. “The Tames must study the implications. . . . Freedom entails ob- 
ligations as well as rights.” The Tames must ‘win their freedom gradually’. 
‘There is slavery in wildness for those not conditioned to wildness.’ (c) Fox’s 
letter, advocating ‘a greater spirit of adventure’, recalling the ‘glorious seven- 
ties’ when freedom was regarded as an ‘exciting mystery to probe which 
Youth won his spurs to die honourably or live fruitfully’. Today Tames are 
growing soft and fat on ‘soulless tyranny of protection’. “Let them escape if 
they can find any toughness left under their flabby adipose.’ “They have 
something to look forward to.’ 

Readers may object at this point that my visual device is employed far 
more for essentially literary use than for what I had originally intended it. 
On the contrary, the beauty of it is that the pictures—which by now I had 
had blown up to poster-size—make people talk, discuss and argue; they supply 
afar more solid basis for subsequent literary treatment. In fact the more there 
is to talk about, the more there is to write about; which put paid to those 
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condemned as a schoolboy. 

I have found this method successful with both ‘C’ stream fourth-formers 
and university scholarship candidates. I have also used them for private tui- 
tion at the backward ‘C’ stream level. New material is usually ready to hand. 
Punch and the New Yorker often have just what I want. But as I think about 
it, it becomes clearer that I should work out a progressive system, in which 
as many different features of the English language are deliberately introduced 
as possible and entertainment is more judiciously allied to instruction. 


AMERICAN RECORDS ON LOAN 


Some teachers may not yet have discovered the excellent loan service of 
gramophone records and scores provided by the American Embassy in Lon- 
don. The Music Section of the American Library, 41 Grosvenor Square, 
London, W.1 will lend records to schools free of charge (except, of course, 
for the cost of posting records back). 

The Library’s catalogue contains lists of records of contemporary and ear- 
lier American music; folk music; negro spirituals; Afro-American blues; 
American Indian music; Anglo-American songs and ballads; Anthracite 
miners’ songs; Bahaman songs; Negro religious songs, work songs and calls; 
sacred harp singing; dances, and children’s records. A section of poetry, 
dramatic readings and speeches is a mixed bag, but includes some useful 
material for schools (e.g. T. S. Eliot reading his own poems, and recordings 
by W. H. Auden, E. E. Cummings and others). There are also records of 
American local speech. The catalogue is obtainable free. Ordering needs to 
be done with care: Take me out to the Ball Game, for instance, appears under 
‘folksong’. 

Some notable folksong records are the following: 

Songs from Kentucky, Jean Ritchie: R.LPL.198. 

The Broken Token, The False Knight, Upon the Road, Death of Queen 

Jane: AAFS.104a and b. 

Barbara Allen, The Cherry Tree Carol: AAFS.66a and b. 
These latter are sung by traditional singers in various parts of America and 
recorded by the Library of Congress. They compare interestingly with the 
folksong records reviewed over recent quarters in these pages. Some of the 
folksongs appear on American recordings commercialised out of almost all 
recognition—but these, too, would have their use alongside the authentic 
versions. 
D.K.H 


dreary prep. essays on Autumn and A River Scene, to which I was too often 
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by 
ELIZABETH RICHARDSON 


Lecturer in Education, University of Sheffield 


In AN article published recently in THE USE OF ENGLISH, Mr. C. S. Shorter 
rightly draws our attention to the need for some honest enquiries into the 
value of some of the dramatic activities which take place in secondary modern 
school classrooms today.! From his own experiences as a teacher he con- 
cludes, rightly or wrongly, that ‘the case for drama as a separate subject is a 
poor one’, but that ‘the case for its inclusion as part of several subjects is 
better’. Here he draws a distinction between the needs of primary school and 
secondary school pupils, suggesting that adolescents, because they are ‘more 
self-conscious, more searching in their enquiries, and less prone to take things 
at their face value’, benefit less than younger children from mime and im- 
promptu speech and need rather to be well trained as ‘performers’. Finally, 
he implies that the inclusion of dramatic activities, enjoyable though they 
may be, is likely to “detract from the basic education’ of secondary school 
pupils and should therefore be relegated to clubs and to out of school hours 
where, he admits, ‘they will indeed be valuable’. 

In comparing the therapeutic and aesthetic values of dramatic work in 
schools, Mr. Shorter seems to be guilty of certain false assumptions. He 
implies that there is a clear dichotomy between methods which are purely 
therapeutic in their effects and methods which have aesthetic value. Under 
the term ‘psychodrama’ he includes all ‘informal’ mime, impromptu work 
and improvisation on historical or literary themes, while under the ‘study of 
drama as an art form’ he includes ‘formal’ mime, play-writing, performance 
of plays, out-of-school drama club activities and attendance at professional 
performances. 

It is very doubtful whether such a dichotomy really exists, or whether it 
can be said of any dramatic activity that it is either exclusively therapeutic or 
exclusively aesthetic. The term ‘psychodrama’ was first used by J. L. Moreno, 
a Viennese psychiatrist, for a clinical use of drama as an alternative to the 
psychoanalytic technique.? The patient, instead of describing his life story to 
27 
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the therapist in narrative terms, acted it out, in response to the stimulus of 
the therapist’s questions, with the help of other role-players, using his fellow- 
patients as an audience. Moreno had earlier used impromptu drama with 
children, as a recreational pursuit. In producing these unrehearsed, un- 
scripted plays he had thought to develop a new art form, but had found that 
the plays had therapeutic as well as aesthetic value for the children, even 
though the themes used had no direct connection with their own life situa- 
tions. Conversely, a British psychiatrist, Dr. Maxwell Jones, who now uses 
Moreno’s methods at Belmont Hospital, remarks on the artistic quality dis- 
played in many of the psychodramas written, produced and acted by his 
patients. 3 

The implications of all this are important for teachers. There is no clear 
line of demarcation between the aesthetic value and the therapeutic value of 
classroom drama, for each is bound up with the other. Children who are 
given opportunities to create plays of their own, to write poems and verses 
of their own, to paint pictures from their own mental images, are simultane- 
ously learning techniques, gaining aesthetic awareness and growing in emo- 
tional maturity. The three processes cannot be separated. 

Nor, in dramatic work which is truly educative, can the function of the 
teacher in guiding these processes be dissociated from the self-determining 
efforts of the pupils. Many critics of the activity school wrongly suppose 
that children can be active only if the teacher abdicates his functions and sub- 
stitutes a laissez-faire régime for a dictatorship. Drama in its most primitive 
phase is undisciplined self-expression; at its peak it involves the complete 
subjection of the self to a work of art—the intricate co-ordination of scene, 
costume, speech, movement, portrayal of character and enactment of events 
in sequence which creates the total effect of a dramatic production. Between 
these two extremes lie the many forms of drama which Mr. Shorter loosely 
classifies as therapeutic on the one hand and aesthetic on the other. Even at 
the extremities of the scale neither exists entirely alone. A Greek tragedy is 
both an aesthetic masterpiece and an instrument of catharsis. The free, un- 
inhibited dramatic play of young children in a nursery can have a certain 
aesthetic quality of its own. 

It is doubtful whether psychodrama, as Moreno conceived it, has any place 
in a school classroom. Teachers are not psychiatrists, and are not equipped 
by their training to handle directly the emotional problems of their pupils. 
Since, however, the boundary between teaching and therapy is indeterminate, 
much of the activity which takes place in a classroom may indirectly have a 
therapeutic effect, and this is particularly true of dramatic activity. It is im- 
portant that teachers should recognise both their powers and their limitations 
in this respect. 
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Many of the activities mentioned by Mr. Shorter are sociodramatic rather 
than psychodramatic.4 When three or four children act out an imaginary 
social situation, they are not bringing forward their own personal problems 
so much as problems common to all the members of their society. Thus two 
or three groups may successively act a scene in which three people argue, 
quarrel and are reconciled, each group adding something new to the situation 
in the light of class discussion. For example, the class imagines that the vicar 
ofa small village, wishing to discuss with the influential members of his com- 
munity the possibility of producing a pageant for some national celebration, 
has invited three people to a meeting at his house—the postmistress, who has 
a flair for amateur dramatics, the local saddler who is highly respected as the 
village cricket captain, and the schoolmaster, whose co-operation he hopes 
tosecure. The first group to act this stages a violent and insoluble argument 
and arrives at no decision at all; the second group, after some discussion, 
plays the scene rather differently, but still fails to arrive at any decision, owing 
to lack of leadership from the vicar and lack of tact in the schoolmaster; the 
third group votes the vicar into the chair, and carries on an orderly discus- 
sion, at the end of which at least one concrete proposal has been formulated. 
Through the playing and re-playing of such a situation the children may 
discover how discussions can be affected by emotional attitudes and why 
people react to one another as they do. 

Although the purpose of a sociodrama is different from that of a psycho- 
drama, it is not impossible for one to incorporate the other. A scene based 
on a fictitious family quarrel may portray an incident which has actually 
been experienced by one of the children taking part; she may in fact, un- 
known to the teacher or the class, be turning the sociodrama into a psycho- 
drama. Her mother may in reality have stormed at her as she now storms 
at her classmate who is playing the role of the child; and she may, through 
this semi-fictitious, semi-real drama, learn how such a situation might be 
handled in the future, or even how it might be avoided altogether. 

Much of the impromptu drama which takes place in classrooms does not, 
of course, fall within this category. A play improvised round legendary or 
historical material is neither psychodramatic or sociodramatic in character, 
though in portraying the roles children may consciously or unconsciously 
impersonate people actually known to them, or even, as Mr. Shorter has 
found, stock characters from the cinema. If we can imagine a continuous 
scale running from psychodrama, which is mainly therapeutic, at one end, 
to the full scale production of an accepted dramatic masterpiece, which is 
mainly aesthetic, at the other, such improvised plays would fall somewhere 
in the middle. Since no dialogue is given, and since auxiliary roles may have 


to be created to fill out the dramatis personae, there is still scope for a certain 
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amount of projection of personality. A play based on a short story or novel, 


seco 
though constructed by the children from a narrative text, allows of consider-} to t] 
ably less pure invention, and occupies about the same position in relation to | trait 
the ready-made play as a sociodrama does to a psychodrama. sv 


If, as Mr. Shorter seems to suggest, successful dramatic activity should A 
always culminate in a performance, and if the success of that activity is to be exp 
judged solely by the adequacy of the performance, then the weekly drama pro 
lessons will be planned as a formal course of training in acting, a course such} han 
as professionals might be expected to undergo. If, on the other hand, dra-} js} 
matic activity is seen as an integral part of the educational programme per-| 45 a 
formances will be incidental and the focus will be on what takes place from adjt 
week to week in the classroom rather than on what takes place on the school | eny 
stage once a year in front of an audience. A well produced school play may plo 
or may not reflect the general standard of dramatic work ina school. Schools | ow 
in which classroom drama is restricted to the monotonous reading of dramatic | ec 
texts by children sitting at desks have been known to put on, for public spec- poi 
tacle, ambitious productions in which only a small minority of the pupils | and 
have been in any way concerned. The school play is of great value, but it } cho 
should not be allowed to overshadow the regular dramatic activity in the } and 


classroom, in which the mediocre as well as the outstanding can participate, | and 
and in which the emphasis is not so much on the performance of a play for | Fro 
others as on the creation or recreation of plays for oneself. ore 

Drama is something more than a means whereby the school can occasion- | dra 


ally put some goods into the shop window. A child’s memory of the murder exp 
of Caesar as it was enacted in a second form classroom on an afternoon long | ed, 
since forgotten, perhaps, by the teacher who took the lesson, may in after cutk 
years remain much more vivid than his memory of the formal production of 
some other Shakespeare play by the same teacher with senior pupils, which 
took place during the same school year but in which he played no part. In 


the classroom every child can participate, and even those who play the} 2. | 
humblest parts can, with a sympathetic and stimulating teacher, be made to 
feel that they contribute vitally to the effect being created by the class as a 
whole. If drama were to be relegated entirely to school societies and youth 
organisations many of those children who can most profit by it would be}? 
debarred from doing so. Parents are apt to be over-protective in this matter, 
and prevent their children from taking part in any out-of-school activity, 
and some, attending schools which feed wide areas, are prevented from doing 
so by the necessity of catching special buses at the end of the afternoon session. 

In schools which foster drama as a vital growth, the annual production of 
a worth-while play can represent the crown and summit of achievement. 
Children who take part in impromptu work in the junior forms of their 
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secondary schools will later begin to look for plays superior in literary merit 
to those of their own devising. Aesthetic taste and judgment are in fact being 
trained at every level—through the simplest mimes and dramatised episodes 
as well as through a full-scale Shakespeare production. 

At its best, then, school drama is something much more than mere self- 
expression, though at the infant stage it may have its origins there. Like the 
process of growing up it really involves a dual development. On the one 
hand the child learns through acting as he learns in day-to-day situations in 
his home and his school, to stand on his feet, take initiative and accept himself 
as an individual. But growing up also involves accepting other people and 
adjusting oneself to meet the stresses and strains of a constantly changing 
environment. When a child projects himself into a dramatic role he is ex- 
ploring his own personality; when he assumes a role which is foreign to his 
own nature he is exploring the social environment in which he lives. We 
become well integrated personalities by learning to see situations from the 
point of view of other persons, by detaching our sympathies from the self 
and fixing them on something outside the self, or, in the words of the psy- 
chologist, G. H. Mead, by ‘taking the role of the other’.5 In psychodrama 
and sociodrama these two aspects of growth are depicted—awareness of self 
and awareness of others. Education assists these processes, not only by the 
Froebelian technique of freeing the child, but also by bringing before him 
great music, art and literature to which he can subject himself. Music and 
drama are alike in that they must continually be recreated in order to be 
experienced, and children who have themselves grown both in self-know- 
ledge and in knowledge of others are more capable of deriving aesthetic 
satisfaction when they participate in or witness such acts of artistic recreation. 
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by 
KENNETH FELL 


Lecturer in English, St. Paul’s College, Cheltenham 


THE DuTY of producing the school play usually falls on the English teacher 
though his academic course and general experience may easily have made no 
provision at all for this branch of the subject. 

He might as well realise at the start that there is only one producer. This 
is because there can be only one production: a text has to be interpreted and 
a speech can’t be loud and soft at the same time. This is characteristic of the 
series of choices that producing is. The producer decides everything. This is 
not the same as interfering with technicalities and being unpleasant. Actors 
and technicians do not mind being told what to do, but they do not like to 
be confused by tentative instructions and frequent alterations. 

How does the producer come to these decisions, which will give him 
authority: He has to think hard and in advance, not only about meaning, 
characters and emotional impact, but about the stage frame and dimensions; 
who will be on; where they will enter and exit; how they will be grouped, 
and when they will move for effect. It is not realised by those who have not 
produced that the text of a play is not a compendious account of everything 
that appears on the stage. The acting area is indicated by the diagram: 





U 


D 
(Up, Right, Centre, Left, Down). 


Any position or move can be described by a combination of these letters. 
The best way for the producer to prepare his copy is to tear apart a cheap 

edition and to interleave it so that he can enter a complete account of posi- 
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tions, moves and so on opposite the lines. As an example, Antony and Cleo- 
patra, III, ii, 46-71 (New Cambridge), might be visualised like this: 


Antony, despondent, RC, facing R. 
Enter the others UL, Cleopatra between 
Eros (UR of her) and Charmian (DL of 
her), Iris behind a little. Group to avoid 
straight lines and ‘masking’. Eros ad- 
vances towards C to UC of Antony; 
speaks. Antony to himself. Eros goes 
further, kneels, speaks. 

Antony still facing R, questioning him- 
self. Turns heavily to face Cleopatra: 
‘See How I convey’, etc. Pointing move- 
ment towards her on ‘thine eyes’, follow- 
ed by aversion of the head for the rest. 


Cleopatra, standing still. 


Antony advances; times speech to stop at 
‘tow me after’. 


Cleopatra advances. 

Antony: pause after ‘Now’—turn to face 
DC. (His bitter resentment—the con- 
sonants—contrast with vision of previous 
exaltation) for which latter raises head, 
eyes, rather wildly and grandly. Stops at 
‘fortunes’. Turns to face Cleopatra (mix- 
ture of tenderness, reproach, wistfulness). 


At end of speech, droops head. 


| 





Eros. Most noble sir, arise, the queen 
approaches: 

Her head’s declined, and death will seize 
her, but 

Your comfort makes the rescue. 

Antony. I have offended reputation, 

A most unnoble swerving. 

Eros. Sir, the queen. 

Antony. O, whither hast thou led me, 
Egypt? See, 

How I convey my shame out of thine 
eyes 

By looking back what I have left behind 

Stroyed in dishonour. 

Cleopatra. O my lord, my lord, 

Forgive my fearful sails! I little thought 

You would have followed. 

Antony. Egypt, thou knew’st too well, 

My heart was to thy rudder tied by th’ 


strings, 

And thou shouldst tow me after: O’er 
my spirit 

Thy full supremacy thou knew’st, and 
that 

Thy beck might from the bidding of 
the gods 

Command me. 

Cleopatra. O, my pardon! 

Antony. Now I must 


To the young man send humble treaties, 
dodge 

And palter in the shifts of lowness; who 

With half the bulk o’ th’ world played 
as I pleased, 

Making and marring fortunes. You did 
not know 

How much you were my conqueror, 
and that 

My sword, made weak by my affec- 
tion, would 

Obey it on all cause. 
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Cleopatra falls at his feet. Charmian and | Cleopatra. Pardon, pardon! 

Iras come forward to her. Eros moves | Antony. Fall not a tear, I say; one of 
UR. Charmian and Iras start to raise her. them rates 

She is weeping. Antony takes her from All that is won and lost. . . . 


them. ... 


Sometimes diagrams are clearer and quicker than words, nor need the 
phraseology of a producer’s private copy be so elaborate as a public specimen, 
But the principle is the same: the words should become the staged play in 
advance in the producer’s imagination. The time spent in visualising the 
scenes and preparing such notes is saved many times over in smooth rehears- 
ing; an intolerable strain on the memory is removed; the cast can be arranged 
in their correct positions at any point in the play. In short, the producer 
training himself to see the words realised as living action becomes a better 
producer. The scope of the actors is not limited by this method. It simply 
provides a framework for their own tremendous contribution: that of feeling 
and conveying the passions involved in a situation (not of trying to copy the 
actions of someone who has been showing them “how to do it’). 

The producer will have to cast the play and enrol the offstage help. The 
more he knows the children the better, because the play should be selected 
to fit the people available for the roles. It is no good putting on Henry IV if 
there isn’t a Falstaff in the place. (It ought also to be, in his opinion, a good 
play). 

When the casting is done, a complete plot of rehearsal calls ought to be 
drawn up, allocating time to each part, and leaving certain periods to be filled 
up in the light of progress made. The first meetings will be to explain any 
cuts and to give the moves. The characters must take down a replica of those 
parts of the producer’s copy that concern them, since these represent what the 
producer understands by the author’s words. The next phase is to ‘walk’ 
those moves, recourse to texts being permitted. But the aim should be to 
get away from books in the hands fairly soon. It is impossible to act till one 
does. A ‘no-texts’ date is imperative, therefore, and should be most strictly 
imposed and observed. 

Apart from the producer not knowing what he wants, much of the tedium 
of rehearsing is caused by having members of the cast present for long periods 
when they are not needed. The play should be divided into sections (the 
normal act and scene divisions do not help), according to the incidence of 
the characters, who have their music lessons and homework as well, after all. 
A section is a part of the play during which the characters remain unchanged. 
As soon as anyone goes off or comes on a new section begins. For rehearsal 
purposes a play comprises, say, a hundred sections, rather than five acts; Ill, 
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ii of Antony consists of two sections. In the earlier stages of production, the 
sections in which the same characters appear can be rehearsed during the same 
call. Short periods of free time can be used, and the good and bad scenes 
disclose themselves. During an intermediate phase, when the scenery is fairly 
advanced, time will be saved on the film-shooting principle of rehearsing 
those sections with a common setting. Later on the needs of continuity of 
mood and action will become paramount, but no one minds a bit of boredom 
by then. Further, by cross-referencing, every character knows which section 
he is in, when he is wanted, and the construction of a rehearsal plot for the 
notice board is simplified. 


When drawing this up the producer must allow also for scenery, costume, 
lighting, ! make-up and property rehearsals, which coalesce gradually as the 
finished production nears. Those involved must be given their plots as soon 
as possible. 

The cast must be taught to do their own make-up,? because they them- 
selves can apply it so much better than anyone else, and because ‘on the night’ 
it becomes a monstrous task for somebody to attend to thirty or forty help- 
less amateurs. 


It is better if the school makes its own costumes.3 A good domestic science 
teacher is a great boon, and parents can often help. The building up of a 
wardrobe is an advantage. Clothes that fit and have a firm colour take the 
place of the familiar last minute hamper of baggy, faded garments, and by 
rehearsing in them pupils are at ease when the public performance comes. 
A file of advertisements concerning costumes, as well as canvas, lighting, 
weapons, wigs and so on, should be kept by all teacher-producers. Such 
magazines as The Stage provide a nucleus. 


No matter how carefully one rehearses, the fallibility of memory must be 
taken into account. The prompt copy must contain all cuts, alterations and 
pauses. It is unfortunate if a tense moment created by careful timing is mis- 
taken for a forgotten cue by an anxious prompter who breaks the careful 
silence with a premature whisper. To become familiar with the interpreta- 
tion the prompter should attend plenty of the later rehearsals. 


'See The Technique of Stage Lighting, R. Gillespie Williams, Pitman. 

*See Stage Make-Up, Yoti Lane, Hutchinson; Charles Thomas, The Dramatic Stu- 
dent’s Approach to his Make-up, J. Garnett Miller. 

3Contemporary prints as well as excellent books on costume published by A. and 
C. Black, Faber and Harrap should be consulted. A reviewer in the Times Educational 
Supplement (8 January, 1954, p. 19) thinks mid-nineteenth century women’s dresses 
‘too elaborate for home manufacture’. It depends. 
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If the wings are small it is better to keep unoccupied members of the cast 
out of the way. Two pupils can manage the calls between them. One follows 
the script, in which each entrance is indicated about twenty lines ahead in 
red ink. A complete set of cards, printed with the names of the characters, 
one for each appearance, enables him, without speaking, to inform the call- 
boy, who fetches from the green room those required. 

Provision must be made for the rise and fall of the curtain (make sure itis 
really closed); for the National Anthem and for any incidental and interval 
music required. 

The property manager will attend to the small things, like cigarettes and 
suitcases on or offstage. But the stage manager is the final authority. He 
makes a plot of each scene, with lists of the items needed on the stage, and 
will see that the chair is by the window, always in the same place exactly, 
ready for the eager watcher to kneel on. So after making provision for what 
is to happen on or backstage, hand over the whole thing to a good stage 
manager and leave him to it. 

The question of the time needed to rehearse is, of course, important. Why 
make a two-term marathon of it? Staleness is a danger, and if the producer 
has really worked out his needs and insists on the observance of his no-texts 
date, six weeks or less ought to be enough. But apart from preparing, giving 
and marking lessons and attending to things necessary to life itself, the pro- 
ducer has, without becoming smug, to sacrifice himself entirely to the play 
during this time. It will justify him in asking others to make sacrifices. 

Arrangements for the audience must also be worked out carefully and then 
left to a good front-of-house manager, who can pick his own ushers. Tickets, 
advertisements and programmes have to be designed and printed. The art 
master will usually supplement printed posters with pictorial ones done as a 
class exercise. A good type for programmes is Perpetua, but the one chosen 
should not, in any case, be mixed with others, or ugliness results, and a dis- 
creet use, in the different sizes available, of ordinary lettering, italics, large 
and small blocks gives enough variety in the range chosen. 

It is quite easy during the second interval to provide coffee and biscuits 
without guesswork if patrons pay during the first and receive a voucher in 
exchange. 

Arrangements have to be made for the local reporter(s), and the producer 
will have to work out his policy for late comers. Is it better to start on time, 
close the doors till the first interval, and annoy the late ones, or to upset those 
who came on time and harm what has taken hours of hard work for many 
people: Ought a reputation for punctuality or for lateness to be built up: 
In any case the end of the introductory music will usually be the cue for cur- 
tain-up and as this will have been timed and rehearsed it cannot be altered. 
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Some time later, when it is all over and the costumes have been pressed, 
protected against moths and packed away, and the scenery lies dismantled 
under the stage, the magic and the exhilaration can be renewed for a short 
time with a Green Room Party, to which each guest can bring his contri- 
bution. The long tables can be lit with candles, a flower given to every boy 
and girl, and the people thanked, and games and dances can end the whole 
episode at last. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Future numbers will include: Poetry in the Junior School, by Dorothy J. 
Cooper; Work and Play, by R. E. C. Swann; ‘As You Like It’, by Macdonald 
Emslie; Reading for Pleasure, by W. J. Nesbitt; ‘The Nun’s Priest's Tale’, by 
F. Chapman; Class Readers for Children of 13-15, by Dorothy E. King; Com- 
batting Comics in the Classroom, by E. W. Hildick; A School Practice Problem, 
by Kenneth Fell; The Marking of English Composition, by Andrew Wilkinson; 
‘The Tempest’, by Christopher Gillie; ‘Macbeth’, by R. O’Malley; and Fnglish 
in an Approved School, by Michael Stern. 
* * * 


The Beaverbrook Press and the British Council is the best sixpennyworth of 
the year, from B.C. Staff Association, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 
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by 
H. K. RANDALL WHITING 


Senior English Master, Buckhurst Hill County High School 


It MAY be stated with conviction that the Playreading Society of a gram- 
mar school, if thoughtfully and energetically organised, can be among the 
most vital of all out-of-school activities. During their three years in the 
Sixth Form it provides the English specialists with opportunities for exper- 
iencing between thirty and forty of the best plays, while enabling the 
Scientists to take a full part in an ‘Arts’ activity in which they need feel at 
no disadvantage. It is an unfortunate fact, however, that such societies, with 
their unusual potential for encouraging a liking for the best in drama, are 
too often regarded as poor relations of Dramatic Societies, existing merely 
for the discovery of fresh talent for the one grandshow-piece of the year— 
the School Play. What is being read becomes to be regarded of less import- 
ance than how it is being read, with the result that one reads in the annual 
magazine of ‘the arranging of three playreadings, at which our future Wollfits 
and Oliviers tried their paces on Richard of Bordeaux, The Housemaster, and 
scenes from Laurence Housman’s Palace Plays’. 

It must be said at the outset that it is hardly possible to avoid such an 
attitude or to achieve any worthwhile standard if the society remains open 
to all members of the school; the limitations thereby imposed upon the choice 
of play and the low standard of reading and general achievement make such 
a narrow and frankly wasteful purpose inevitable. The observations which 
follow assume that the society will be limited to members of the Sixth Form 
only (in a small school the Fifth might be included), and that the remainder 
of the school will have its needs catered for by a Junior Dramatic Society. 

The successful combination of a high standard of achievement with an 
enthusiastic and consistent response depends very largely upon the adminis- 
tration of the society. It is essential that one of the English staff should be 
able to give a good deal of time to the planning of meetings and that he 
should be in a position to exercise a ‘benevolent dictatorship’ over the society. 
Only by this means can a purposeful programme be carried through without 
38 
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the hold-ups which otherwise spoil the pleasure of the meetings. It is import- 
ant, too, to agree upon a regular time and place for meetings (once a fort- 
night will be found the most satisfactory) and to plan for each play to be 
completed at one reading. The term’s programme should be chosen well in 
advance and the plays ordered through the British Drama League or some 
local source (the L.C.C. has its own useful Loan Collection, while some 
counties, Middlesex for example, will issue sets through their libraries). 
About five days before each reading a list should be drawn up of those who 
will be attending, and with this the master-in-charge should cast the play. 
Time and care spent on this will be well repaid, for the success of a reading 
depends very largely upon having the right reader for the right part, and 
boys find it difficult to cast a play for themselves. It may be necessary to 
make cuts in a long play in order to avoid an awkward and unsatisfactory 
postponement of the last two acts; this is very obviously best done by one 
who has studied the play, especially as he will be able to bridge the gaps by 
brief commentaries. At least three days before the reading, copies of the play 
should be distributed so that the readers may look through their parts and 
gain a general idea of the dramatist’s purpose. This will be done readily 
enough, especially when members of the society come to realise how such 
preparation transforms the quality of a reading. These three days also give 
the master an opportunity for discussing briefly with the readers the best 
approach to their parts and for elucidating any especially difficult passages. 
I cannot overstress the importance of this preparatory work, since I am con- 
vinced that without it a worthwhile standard cannot be achieved. 

Of the choice of suitable plays the first thing to be said is that one need 
hardly fear to be too ambitious: in drama, as with the other arts, the grammar 
schools have no time for anything but the best (except for purposes of critical 
comparison). Not only this, but what would prove indigestible for a pupil 
to read in isolation will usually be found to succeed when read by a group. 
In general, drama which works through language rather than through visual 
effects will be found most suitable; an exception must be made, of course, 
when the language is highly mannered (“The Way of the World’ has been 
found to require too much technical skill, and no doubt the same would be 
true of ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’). Most verse drama would seem to be well 
suited; one school group found its most successful readings to be of plays by 
living poets. It has been said earlier that the programme needs to be chosen 
purposefully. This does not necessarily imply that an obvious effort should 
be made to secure continuity from one meeting to the next by the reading 
of related plays, for it is partly through variety of choice that interest is 
maintained; rather it calls for the bearing in mind of intended theatre visits, 
the dramatic topics to be approached in papers to be read at the School 
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Literary Society, and the plays to be studied in class in both Arts and Scienc 
Sixth groups. Over a space of two years one Science Sixth found a red 
interest in T. S. Eliot’s work through theatre visits to “The Family Reunion’ 
and “The Cocktail Party’, readings of the same two plays after school, a study 
of “Murder in the Cathedral’ in class, and a Literary Society paper on ‘The 
Plays of T. S. Eliot’; while a paper read by an English scholarship candidat 
on Webster, followed by a playreading of the ‘Duchess of Malfi’ and a visi 
to a London University production of “The White Devil’, led to a reques 
from second-year scientists for a discussion period in class, to be followed by 
a study of other Elizabethan tragedies. By planning a series of readings in 
this manner, one is ensuring that what might well be no more than a random 
collection of amusing evenings is in fact an activity serving a real educationd 
need; and the readiness with which members of the society respond to such 
related activities makes for a very healthy atmosphere both inside and outsid: 
the classroom. 

The charge is sometimes brought against the group reading of plays tha 
it is attempting to do the impossible, since the recreation of a dramatic work 
of art demands physical movement and a visual spectacle. Certainly the 
activities of a playreading society are complementary to and not a substitute 
for School Dramatic Society productions. Yet the lack of completeness in 
the recreation (which may in any case be effected in the individual reader's 
mind) is offset by the opportunities a group reading gives for the mor 
reticent and less histrionic boys to experience at first hand the stresses and 
tensions set up by good dramatic dialogue. The extra depth and significance 
given to a situation by gesture and grouping may be absent, but the general 
dramatic movement can be felt, and this alone is sufficient justification for 
the reading. Something has already been said of the value of group reading 
as opposed to individual (or at least as a prelude to it): a play which would 
daunt or perplex the lone reader often seems to explain itself (the general 
dramatic movement being felt) when each of the parts is taken by a separate 
person. In addition, standards of judgment are formed, unconsciously but 
often rapidly, for the weaknesses of inferior writing are clearly seen under 
the hard conditions of a group reading. There is a case for the occasional 
introduction of an inferior work: in the early days of one society a popular 
success play dealing with school life was deliberately introduced into the 
programme; the society needed no prompting to deplore its falsity and its 
pandering to popular misconceptions and attitudes. From that time the 
demand was for quality, and the society began to take a pride in its own high 
standard of both play selection and reading. 

It might perhaps be of interest to conclude with a list of some of the most 
successful plays read in a three-year period by one grammar school society: 
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The Jew of Malta, The Shoemaker’s Holiday, A Winter's Tale, Cymbeline, The 
Duchess of Malfi, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, The School for Scandal, The Government Inspector, Six Characters in 
Search ofan Author, An Enemy of the People, R.U.R., The Voysey Inheritance, 
Caesar and Cleopatra, You Never Can Tell, fn Good King Charles’ Golden Days, 
Riders to the Sea, The Playboy of the Western World, Deirdre of the Sorrows, 
The Moon in the Yellow River, Tuno and the Paycock, The World of Light, The 
Dog Beneath the Skin, The Ascent of F.6, The Family Reunion, The Cocktail 
Party, The Shadow Factory, This Way to the Tomb. 


MISUNDERSTANDING METAPHOR 


... the confusion between metaphor and literal statement is a characteristic 
...of modern times. The language of metaphor is no longer natural to us. 
The development of the exact sciences has had as a secondary consequence 
a tendency for education to be in the direction of using language in a way 
that avoids ambiguity, whereas multiplicity of reference is a characteristic of 
the metaphorical use of language. It is not only our religious thinking that 
is affected by our increased literalism. The modern man is likely to find T. S. 
Eliot’s The Waste Land as unintelligible as the Apocalypse, and for much the 
same reason: because it uses language in a way he is not accustomed to. 


R. H. Thouless, Authority and Freedom, p. 69 (Hodder and Stoughton). 
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HAY-MAKING 


On A small farm one skilled worker directs the whole operation of hay. 
making; part of his effort goes into every load of hay and his word is law. 

He comes into his own towards the end of June, when the hay has already 
been cut for a day and lies like a dull blanket on the fields. He confers with 
the sky and the wind and together they come to an agreement that rain wil 
be withheld for four days, so now the blanket of hay will be turned. Quite 
nonchalantly he spears the hay with a fork, with a quick flick of the wris 
he turns it in the air like a cook tossing a pancake and it settles down again 
with a rustle. Only when he has done the whole length of the field do we 
realise that the hay has formed up into very straight green rows. 

The next day, after the sun has dried the dew, the hay-maker comes out 
to the fields armed with an evil-looking rake. He throws the rake away from 
him, like a sailor throwing a coil of rope, and drags the hay towards him 
and up into hay-cocks. He progresses down the rows, his brown arms 
flashing in the sun, and he never stops for rest, for his is the hardy strength 
of the countryman. 

In the afternoon he loads the hay-cocks on to the waggon and he talks to 
no one, for the tractor has replaced the horse. With a fork he folds the hay 
over and over until he can lift the whole cock safely; then, his muscles 
rippling with the weight, he swings the enormous pile of hay onto the 
waggon. The expert knows just where to place each fork load so that the 
hay will be packed evenly and tightly, and survive the jolting of the waggon 
down rutted lanes to the farm. 

Once back at the farm, the hay-maker starts his most difficult job, that of 
building the rick. The foundations are easy, it is the first and top floors that 
give trouble. The eager helper below on the waggon passes up a load of 
hay; the hay-maker, high on the rick, holds the load while the first fork is 
withdrawn, then with a tremendous heave, he flings the hay into the centre 
of the rick. Other workers spread it out and stamp it down, but the master 
himself supervises the corners and takes a personal pride in making them 
clean and square. The rick is gradually shaped inwards until there is only 
room for one on the top and we wonder however he will find place for the 
last waggon-load; but he manages it and by his smile of satisfaction we know 
that he had planned the size of the rick down to the last pound of hay. 

Then he goes round the rick combing out the loose hay with a fork, 
rather like cleaning a coat with a clothes-brush, for the hay-maker is esser- 
tially a tidy man. 

His task is now finished and the expert goes home and leaves his rick to 
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sink before the thatcher gives it its straw sou’ wester as protection from the 
winter weather. 


By a girl aged 15 


USEFUL LESSONS: XII 
by 
R.O’MALLEY 


Senior English Master, Dartington Hall School 


Most TEACHERS like to have an occasional ‘spelling lesson’ to supplement 
the pupils’ individual work on their own mistakes. Two problems arise: 
what words to give, and how to secure interested concentration. (We tend 
to forget quickly what we learn reluctantly). 

In the selection of words, it is an agreed principle to group words that 
reinforce one another (finite, definite, infinite; family, familiar; heather, 
weather, etc.), and to avoid juxtaposing words that impede one another 
(comparison, comparative, whether, weather, etc.) 

To secure interested attention, games of many kinds are improvised. Here 
is one that can be useful. 

First, the teacher (or a reliable pupil) writes between eight and sixteen 
words on the board, according to the capacity of the class. The words are in 
clear, fairly large handwriting (to help the visual memory), and are well 
spaced out on the board. The pupils, who have pencils and scrap-paper ready, 
are given a minute or two to scan the words. Then the teacher quickly rubs 
out a word and asks the class to write it down. One by one the words are 
tubbed out and written down. The teacher avoids any detectable sequence, 
and makes feint attacks followed by swoops on words elsewhere on the 
board. (If he has no dignity to lose, there is room here for some profitable 
clowning). Naturally he leaves—but without being too obvious about it— 
the hardest words to the end, so that attention is gradually narrowed down 
ontothem. The last two words vanish together. Then the words are written 
up again, the pupils check their own attempts, and a note is made of any 
word that seems still to be giving difficulty. It will be included in the next 
batch. Several batches can be given before attention flags. 

Towards the end of each batch, if the class has any life in it, an ordered 
hilarity builds up. The game makes a valuable ten-minute break when a 
double-period is rather heavy going. 
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Your SPRING 1954 notice of the List of an Exhibition Collection of 
Children’s Books, which we compiled, appears to misrepresent both the pur- 
pose of the collection and the remarks made in the introduction to the cata 
logue. 

Why you should place quotation marks round the phrases ‘standard chil- 
dren’s classics’ and ‘modern classics’ we do not know; these are not our phrases 
nor do we know what they mean. We wrote in our introduction that the 
books in the collection had quality, would give delight and were examples of 
good book production. That teachers would not be acquainted with the 
older texts is neither stated nor implied; experience shows, of course, that 
they are so acquainted. Nevertheless they are pleased to see specimens of well- 
produced library editions. And it is certain that many of them make new 
discoveries among the more recent books in the collection. 

Most teachers, particularly in primary schools, would not aspire to the 
ranking of ‘competent librarian’; they are general form teachers, mainly 
college-trained, and not always with specialist English qualifications. With 
these, much more than with a specialist minority, we were concerned, and we 
believe the list is useful to them, in spite of being ‘unannotated’. Frankly 
we do not feel competent to write a blurb for Treasure Island at this late date. 
The particulars we have been at great pains to provide are the publisher and 
price of a good modern edition in library format, proclaiming by the style 
and quality of its production, ‘Our true intent is all for your delight’. 

J. D. HOPKINSON, Senior Tutor 
C. B. FREEMAN, Librarian 
(Hull University Institute of Education) 


For THE 1953 G.C.E. Ordinary level examination the Cambridge board 
set Conrad’s novel “The Rover’. This seemed to me an excellent choice, and 
I thoroughly enjoyed teaching it. Some of the characters are interestingly 
complex, especially Peyrol himself, whose nature is revealed with natural, 
almost inevitable, skill in the chief events as they occur: the arrival of the 
English corvette at Cape Esterel, the capture of Symons, Real’s infatuation, 
the sea-chase, and many others—all are bound up with Peyrol’s person, all 
affect him and all involve him fatefully in a manner that only occasionally 
approaches that romantic sense of destiny which characterises the commercial 
44 
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novelist. There are, too, many satisfying ways of testing Conrad’s powers: 
by examining the historical background, the chronology, and the precise and 
vivid topography of the Giens peninsula and the islands. All these are incor- 
porated in the story with an unstudied ease and the total effect is that of a 
work of art, the creation of a fine mind which must in some way alter for 
the better the minds of those who read it. It may not be one of Conrad's 
greatest works but it does in a positive sense repay study. 

~ This year H. M. Tomlinson’s ‘Gallions Reach’ replaced “The Rover’. The 
supposition must be that it is considered a work of similar standing. I suggest 
that there is, in fact, no comparison, except that Mr. Tomlinson clearly ad- 
mires Conrad and superficially reproduces his style at times. “Gallions Reach’ 
might make pleasant reading for an idle evening on holiday, but to present 
itas worthy of study by thousands of school-children for a considerable num- 
ber of their English periods throughout the G.C.E. year is false and misleading. 

There is no true unity about the novel at all; all its effects are made piece- 
meal—an occasional sharp image, some glowing paragraphs on the Malayan 
jungle, but no sense of a central intention beyond that of putting together a 
readable novel. At times the pretentiousness of the style, unsupported by 
such an intention, is unbearable. A page picked at random yields these words 
and phrases: Cyclopean, primordial, Erebus (in one sentence), ‘palpable resi- 
due of Old Chaos’, ‘as though immemorial night were resilient’, and the 
ponderous jocularity of ‘then he remembered he had a body. Damn! He 
was still there. He was not a disembodied spirit yet walking in a chaste night- 
shirt down to Hades’. This tone pervades the book. Earlier, when Colet 
goes to Helen’s flat, the following passage occurs: 

‘They might have been alone in the city. He was sure her eyes could look 
the Lohan secretly in the face, though that disciple of Buddha were in the 
flesh. That would give the Lohan something else to think about.’ What is 
this but a debased Romanticism disguised under a thin cloak of globe- 
trotter’s cynicism? How can anybody teach it with enthusiasm or, indeed, 
with anything but a cautious distaste? 

Why should an examining body choose such a book at all? Perhaps its 
single virtue as a school text is that it was written less than thirty years ago, 
but this can be no excuse for deliberately introducing our children to the 
second-rate. May I suggest with conviction that there are more products of 
first-rate minds available than we can ever find time to put before them? Let 
us confine ourselves to what is excellent; nothing but the best is good enough. 
R. B, KENNEDY 
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RALEIGH’S FINE ‘What is our life?’ which Mr. Holbrook discussed so well 
in your Spring issue, has its uses in speech lessons for adults. Its problems | 
include that of the way in which to read the final couplet (a much more | 
worth-while speech-class activity than, say, pointing out sound effects in line 
5). Problems of this kind (the poem has several), involving decisions on tone 
and attitude, lead back to the necessity of a thorough reading of the text to 
begin with. (Poems used for speech training should at least be worth this 
attention; but how much interest has been lost in such lessons because of the 
embarrassing triviality of the practice material?) I pass on some results. 
Raleigh’s quibbles operate on three levels: the explicit moral meaning, the 
series of theatrical terms, and the musical terms. “Thus march we playing’ is 
either ‘not taking life seriously’, ‘performing, like actors—not being our real 
selves’, or ‘playing music, trying to cheer ourselves along on life’s journey’ 
(the whole phrase suggests an Elizabethan stage army’s entrance with drums: 
‘They march about’). “Our latest rest’ has the same three levels: ‘to the grave, 
our last resting-place’, ‘to the leisure following a hard day’s acting’ (I don’t 
suggest the modern actor’s ‘resting’—though some students have), and—the 





musical term—‘our last long silence’. The musical quibbles have been set 
going by the first two lines: ‘our life is essentially tragic; even its mirth de- 
pends on conflict’, and ‘even our music, which should bring us mirth, is 
“passionate” and full of florid variations’ (the last word is some sort of equiva- 
lent modern quibble). Perhaps judicious sharp serves to keep the suggestion 
of deliberate musical quibbling alive, and ‘sits and marks still’ may have the 
notion of the continuous beating away of the time, the musician’s tactus. The 
threefold quibbling meets, we have seen, at the end of the poem in playing 
and rest, playing harking back to ‘a play of passion’ (‘filled with nothing but 
conflict and unhappiness’, and also ‘these are not even genuine emotions at 
that’). The last line’s subtleties thus include: ‘All our life is a play, an elab- 
orate “seeming”’, except for the fact of death’; ‘actors only simulate death, 
but our death is in earnest; don’t let us be deceived by our own imagery 
here’; and ‘after all of this poem’s wit—there is enough of it to appear at first 
self-regarding—we cannot but speak sad brow and true maid and see death 
as simple, serious fact’. The poem turns round in its last line and talks about 
itself. 

MACDONALD EMSLIE 
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PART ‘A’ by J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master Chislehurst and Sidcup Grammar School 


THE NEw series of eight Reading Sheets has been devised for use in the 
Sixth form, and it is assumed that newcomers to the Sixth will begin work 
with this, the first sheet. The course is a poetry course, and it aims to be not 
so much complete in itself as a possible supplement to the teacher’s own 
teaching. For not only must a course like this leave many avenues unex- 
plored; it cannot even provide in printed form more than a handful of those 
poems which, apart from the poems in the prescribed books, a pupil should 
study and enjoy during the two years which precede his Advanced Level 
examination. No doubt the teachers themselves will encourage a wider and 
more various exploration, sometimes with the help of suggestions given in 
these pages. 

Briefly, the plan is to group together on each sheet a number of poems 
which have some feature or features (technical or otherwise) in common, 
and which therefore allow of acommon approach. One of the earliest things 
which a student of poetry must learn is to read a poem in its entirety; and for 
this reason the poems grouped on the first sheet are of a kind that do not 
yield their full meaning unless they are examined in every part. The poems 
on next quarter’s sheet will be poems in which the ‘intellectual’ element is 
strong, and again a careful reading of the whole will be compelled if the 
reader is to follow a train of argument or of reasoning. Subsequent sheets 
will encourage an approach to poetry through the poet’s technique: the con- 
tributory significance of metre, movement, imagery and diction will be 
separately and successively examined. The last sheet of the series, which 
should appear in May 1956, will contain a number of poems for general 
appreciation. 

I have indicated above that the poems on the present sheet are of a kind 
which do not yield their full meaning unless they are examined in all their 
parts. This, one would say, ought to be true of all poems; and so indeed it 
is, but not in the exacting sense which is intended here. What that sense is 
will be clear, I hope, when teacher and pupils have examined the first poem, 
which is from W. B. Yeats’ Meditations in Time of Civil War. 
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THE ROAD AT MY DOOR 


An affable Irregular, 

A heavily-built Falstaffian man, 
Comes cracking jokes of civil war 
As though to die by gunshot were 
The finest play under the sun. 


A brown Lieutenant and his men, 
Half dressed in national uniform, 
Stand at my door, and I complain 
Of the foul weather, hail and rain, 
A pear tree broken by the storm. 


I count those feathered balls of soot 
The moor-hen guides upon the stream, 
To silence the envy in my thought; 
And turn towards my chamber, caught 
In the cold snows of a dream. 


A glance will tell the teacher (and a little consideration should tell the 
pupils) what is the central experience underlying the poem: it is a feeling of 
envy, the poet’s envy of the man of action, with whose sense of purpose he 
contrasts his own (as he feels) aimless existence. A single reading of the poem 
is probably enough to establish perception of this contrast; but it is the small 
details of the poem which, seen as significant only on a second or a third 
reading, drive the contrast home. To the nationalist soldiers Yeats gives 
appropriate attributes: they are of the open air (“The finest play under the sun’ 
—‘brown Lieutenant’); they are careless and gay (‘affable’—‘cracking jokes’ 
—and the idea is reinforced by ‘Irregular’ and ‘half-dressed’); one of them is 
a ‘Falstaffian man‘; and in all these things they are the opposite of the poet 
himself, whose preoccupations are those of the indoor man: he is troubled by 
the ‘foul weather’ and by trivial things—a ‘pear tree broken by the storm’ 
(this tree, in such a context, might also be taken as a symbol of the poet him- 
self); his life is of the study (‘chamber’) where he lives the sterile life (cf. ‘cold 
snows’) not of a man of action, but of a man of dreams. Nor need it be 
thought that the image of the moor-hen is introduced at random; clearly it 
is not. Looking at the moor-hen as she guides her young across the water, 
the poet sees, even there, an open-air life which is instinct with creative pur- 
pose. The contrast of such a life with his own is reinforced by the antithesis 
of ‘balls of soot’ and ‘cold snows of a dream’; and a contrast is implied in the 
very title of the poem (‘road’ and ‘door’). 
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So much for the first poem. After what I have said about the necessity of 
examining a poem in all its parts, it may seem inconsistent in me to omit the 
third verse of the next poem, which is one of Autolycus’ songs in The Winter’s 
Tale; but I think most readers will agree that the inferior third verse is very 
much an afterthought, tacked on. This poem consists of a number of appar- 
ently unconnected and random observations, held together by the one mood 
of anticipation: Autolycus is tasting in imagination the joys of spring. Of 
course, the reader probably apprehends, before he thinks it out, the inner 
‘logic’ of the poem; but again it is the closer examination which shows how 
the parts really cohere. Autolycus thinks first of daffodils, the earliest sign; 
from flowers the leap is natural to love—to the vagabond wench whom, as 
atravelling man, he hopes to meet ‘over the dale’ (cf. ‘round the next corner’). 
This thought leads to that of rosy cheeks (I. 4), and ‘red blood’ suggests the 
vigour of love also. From love it is an easy step to depredation: with the 
return of the fine weather there will be linen again on every hedge, seen from 
afar as ‘white’ and ‘bleaching’ (a powerful suggestion of open air in the words). 
Yet even when the sight of the white sheet arouses in him the itch to be 
thieving he will be conscious (for he is a poet) of the background accom- 
paniment of bird-song; and so his thoughts pass to the final satisfaction—the 
quart of ale which is to slake a morning’s thirst. Even here the transition is 
not rapid; it is made by means of the metaphor of the ‘pugging tooth’ set on 
‘edge’, which although it refers primarily to Autolycus’ ‘taste’ for linen does 
naturally bring to mind tastes of another sort. 

The poem by Henry Vaughan, which comes next, should offer no great 
difficulty. The poet is contrasting two sorts of life: the life of this world 
(‘false’ life), and a life lived in the knowledge and love of God. The remark- 
able and effective last line of the poem crystallises the poet’s experience of this 
latter sort of life; and a detailed reading will show how the various images 
sustain the contrast. When at the age of eighteen I first read this poem I did 
not at first realise that the word ‘quickness’ had nothing at all to do with 
speed; I hope that the pupils who read this poem will be less ignorant than 
I was! 

In it contrast, again, which lies at the root of the next poem—Pope’s por- 
trait, in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, of Lord Hervey, who was a favoured 
courtier of George II and a confidential adviser of Queen Caroline. Readers 
should take their cue from the line— 


And he himself one vile antithesis 


and then discover how, throughout the extract, Pope renders his enemy more 
vile by showing him as a man of opposites, and by juxtaposing attributes of 
beauty and grace with more repulsive qualities. 
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The fifth poem, Wordsworth’s Stepping Westward, is not a simple one, 
The key to it is perhaps to be found in the well-known lines— 


I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 


Those lines, if I interpret them rightly, mean that the mature Wordsworth 
looked on Nature not thoughtlessly but thoughtfully—that with the images 
imprinted on his mind by the sights and sounds of Nature he permitted an 
interfusion of human meditation; and the poignancy of several of his poems 
is really due to the fact that he is recording a ‘fused experience’. That this is 
so in the case of Stepping Westward is made clear by the last six lines: the 
glowing sky which he observes, the thought of life’s journey which he enter- 
tains, the sweet voice which he hears—these three are fused into an experience 
which is quite different from the mere sum of its constituents. The teacher 
will find it profitable to start with these three constituents, showing how the 
first stanza is concerned chiefly with the sky, the second stanza with the 
‘thought’, and the first part of the third stanza with the voice. The synthesis, 
as I have already indicated, occurs in the last part of the poem, where the 
three ‘elements’ are shown to have become, for Wordsworth, significantly 
related. 

The theme of Wrey Gardiner’s poem is announced in 1. 6—the ‘last decade 
of the old who cannot die’. The mood is reinforced by a series of ‘falling’ 
images (bird-notes, stones on coffin, snow on head, mourner about to die, 
dusk over factories) against which is set the poignant ‘rising’ image—‘The 
children mount towards the kingdom of dreams’. New and young life asserts 
itself confidently but vainly against the old; for the children do not hear the 





‘perfect orchestration of death’ which the ‘falling’ images, of course, con- | 


stitute or symbolise. 

Two longer poems which lend themselves to this sort of treatment are 
Wordsworth’s The Two April Mornings (the experience here recorded is ulti- 
mately Wordsworth’s own) and Browning’s My Last Duchess. 
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PART ‘B’ by FRANK CHAPMAN 


Senior English Master Oswestry High School for Boys 


I(A) AND (B) are advertisements taken from the same issue of a well-known 
political and literary weekly: I(b) is reproduced only in part. I(a) was sur- 
mounted by a picture of an ox’s skull and some bones against a vaguely desert 
background, and was inserted by a famous chemical combine. I(b) explains 
itself. The object of considering these two passages is not so much to assess 
their literary merits as to consider the motive behind them, and what they 
are doing in the weekly mentioned. 

The readers of the paper are likely to belong to the professional classes, and 
to have—one hopes—some degree of critical intelligence. Advertisers tend 
to assume—not always correctly—that their readers are in receipt of good 
incomes. (Compare the advertisements in the Observer and the Sunday Times 
with those in the cheaper Sunday papers). What motive has the chemical 
combine in its advertisement: Obviously not to sell ‘Antrycide’ to the read- 
ers, comparatively few of whom will be cattle-owners dwelling in Africa. 
Consider the metaphors—‘mounting a powerful offensive’, ‘spearhead of its 
attack’. Is the passage quite such a straightforward account as, at first glance, 
it appears to be? (It is, perhaps, worth noting that the policy of the paper is 
not, in general, favourable to large combines). Why should the combine 
stress this side of its activities? 

I(b) is a much simpler proposition. It is doubtful if it is directed to any 
particular section of the public, other than car-owners in general. What then, 
isthe approach: There is, of course, more than one. Consider the heading, 
the first sentence—the ‘personal touch’—and the instruction in brackets. This 
advertisement, like I(a), has the air of conveying information; what, actually, 
does it tell us: What is the significance of the initials ‘I.C.A.’? (Initials are 
all too popular just now). What is the precise force of ‘additive’? And how 
do you distinguish between ‘smoothness’ and ‘sweetness’ in running? In short, 
how much of the passage is information and how much persuasion? 

II(a) consists of the first five and the last stanzas of the ballad of “Helen of 
Kirconnell’, as printed in the ‘Oxford Book of Ballads’, and II(b) of the first, 
second, fourth and fifth stanzas of ‘Ellen Irwin’, Wordsworth’s version of the 
same story. Little comment is necessary here, though I should, in fairness, 
quote from Wordsworth’s introductory note: “ . . . as there are Scotch poems 
on this subject in simple ballad strain, I thought it would be both presump- 
tuous and superfluous to attempt treating it in the same way... . At the outset 
I threw out a classical image to prepare the reader for the style in which I 
meant to treat the story, and so to preclude all comparison’. But one cannot 
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be altogether disarmed by this: what point has the ‘classical image’ except to 
provide a rhyme for ‘Kirtle’: We are reminded of the ‘glee’ with which, he 
tells us, he wrote “The Idiot Boy’. 

Comparison of the two passages might commence with an examination | 
of the rhythms and their appropriateness What is the effect of the rhymes | 
in (b)? (It seems to me they have largely dictated the verse). Is there any 
point in the frequent repetitions of (a)? Does the vocabulary seem limited: | 
(It might be as well to tell a class unfamiliar with Scots dialect that ‘wi’ meikle 
care’ doesn’t mean ‘very carefully’.) In (b), are the chief happenings stressed 
adequately? The last four lines quoted rather suggest that Bruce is polishing | 
off a tiresome job before making a dash for the boat-train. 

It has been suggested to me that Tennyson’s “Ballad of Oriana’ is on a simi- 
lar theme: some teachers may like to use that for further comparison. 

III (a) is from W. H. Hudson’s ‘A Shepherd’s Life’, (b) from F. S. Smythe’s 
‘Climbs and Ski-Runs’. It is probable that many pupils will prefer the latter, 
on the grounds that (a) doesn’t say much. The difference to me seems to be | 
that, to the shepherd, his work is his life: his simple statements imply a calm 
and happy acceptance of it as such: to the mountaineer, his activities are either 
a substitute for something else (religion, wisdom, inspiration) or he feels com- 
pelled to dress up his entirely natural liking for mountains in vaguely emo- 
tional sentences—he is not content to accept the thing in itself. Try para- 
phrasing the last two paragraphs. The apparent rupture is conveyed by a 
series of woolly and pompous clichés. Lawrence’s remarks on the mountain- 
cult in “The Captain’s Doll’ may be found appropriate here, by some teachers. 
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EXERCISE EXCHANGE, edited by Thomas W. Wilcox, and obtainable 

from Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. [2 dollars for four issues.] 
Exercise Exchange is a magazine in which teachers in American colleges and 
Universities can pool information about the techniques they have devised for 
teaching literature and the English language. The earliest issues of this maga- 
zine were described in an article written for THE USE OF ENGLISH by R. R. 
Pedley (Vol. 4, No. 4), and I refer readers to his account of the way in which 
the exchange is organised. Clearly Mr. Wilcox’s venture has proved popular: 
the contributors’ manuscripts are no longer mimeographed, but are type-set 
in the ordinary manner; the lay-out presents an appropriately business-like 
appearance; and while the project still has nothing commercial about it, 
teachers who do not wish to ‘purchase’ four issues by contributing an exercise 
of their own can now do so by making a payment instead. 

The exercises in the three most recent issues are of the kind which in this 
country are used with good Sixth-formers, and ought to be used—but usually 
are not—with undergraduates during their first and second years at the Uni- 
versity. Most of the exercises are concerned with promoting literary studies 
rather than ‘creative writing’, and give more attention to verse than to prose. 
Comparisons are popular: Wordsworth’s ‘A slumber did my spirit seal’ is 
compared with Housman’s “The night is freezing fast’ (in order to introduce 
students to the meaning of ‘tone’), and Hopkins’ Pied Beauty with MacNeice’s 
Snow (to show how comparison and contrast can sharpen the individuality 
of each poem.) This is excellent so far as it goes; though in each case the 
teacher fights shy of the real issue, and does not suggest that one of the poems 
provides a finer and a more tellingly-recorded experience than the other. 
(MacNeice’s poem struck me as rather a poor thing). Various other useful 
techniques are demonstrated: short poems are set side by side with deliber- 
ately weakened or inflated versions of themselves; a poem is examined stanza 
by stanza and a number of statements about each stanza—some statements 
contradicting others—are quoted in such a way as to help students form an 
opinion of their own; several sample examination tests are provided; and 
various methods are suggested for approaching the work of well-known 
dramatists and novelists. 

There are, maybe, one or two cases where the technique employed does 
not seem to match up with the importance of the work in hand. What are 
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we to make of a crossword puzzle based upon Shakespeare’s ‘tragedies (in- 
cluding Troilus and Cressida)’: True, this is submitted as only one part of a 
written examination which otherwise consisted of essay questions—but even 
so! Success with No. 4 across, for example (“This character is often regarded 
as an interpolation in Shakespeare’s shortest tragedy’ (6 letters), seems to me 
to depend upon the students’ possession of two relatively unimportant pieces 
of information. And how about an exercise which puts ten questions on a 
difficult poem into a letter from one girl student to another? (“Be an angel 
and give me some guidance on the following points. No waffling please; 
hard facts, clear-cut opinions based on the text.’) The trouble here is that the 
techniques involved can hardly be said to inhabit the same world as the studies 
they seek to promote; and if students really need to be thus ‘coaxed into liter- 
ature’ it may be a sign that they are not yet ripe for the work they are asked 
to do. 

None the less, there is much in these magazines which is bound to be stim- 
ulating to both teacher and student. I don’t think that teachers can always be 
expected to use the exercises as they stand: Exercise Exchange does not issue 
Reading Sheets, and it would often be impossible, without infringing the 
laws of copyright, to duplicate the poems and the passages. What these exer- 
cises do, surely, is to demonstrate to teachers techniques which they can adapt 
to their own purposes as occasion offers. It is in such a way that I myself 
hope to make use of some of these procedures when the right moment pre- 
sents itself in school. J.H.W 


VERSE ANTHOLOGIES 


HEINEMANN S JUNIOR POETRY BOOKS, Edited by James Reeves, Illus- 
trated in colour by John MacKay. Book I, Yellow Wheels (7-8), 96 pp. 
2s. 9d.; Book II, Grey Goose and Gander (8-9), 80 pp., 2s. 9d.; Book Ill, 
Green Broom (9-10), 96 pp., 3s.; Book IV, Strawberry Fair (10-11), 128 pp. 
3s. 3d. 

Anyone who compiles an anthology is a bold man, for he knows that he 

cannot hope fully to satisfy any but the undiscriminating. It is a mark of the 

excellence of this collection that the reader regrets the absence of some poems 
more often than he regrets the presence of those which are set before him. 

The welcome preponderance of Nursery Rhymes in the first book, and of 
other traditional verses in the other three, sets at once a high standard, below 
which Mr. Reeves does not often fall. 


I do not think the most austere teacher need fear to put these books into | 


the hands of his children. (It may be a personal blindness which prevents my 
seeing even the germ of poetry in the Vachel Lindsay Yellow Butterfly). 
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It might have been better to have excluded many of the folksongs, naked 
of their music. (Old Joe Braddle-um, for instance, is a dull dog without a tune 
to clothe him). In their places I should have wished to see more North coun- 
try ballads. They would have given to the anthology an infusion of vigour 
—a quality in which it is, perhaps, a little lacking. There is, by the way, a 
shockingly mangled version of The Great Panjandrum, which should be cor- 
rected before the next edition. 

Nevertheless, this is a very valuable series, and I hope that it will be widely 
used. 

The numerous pictures might have been used with greater discretion. The 
inward vision which the poet evokes in the child’s mind, may be confined, 
or even marred, by a prosaic or an unsympathetic illustration. Perhaps your 
reviewer is a little unfair. But he is growing somewhat weary of children’s 
books which are festooned with facile drawings of quaint and Disneyesque 
figures. He thinks that Visual Aids do not often marry well with poetry. 
And he is of the opinion that the illustration to Poor Old Horse is so far out of 
key as to be in appallingly bad taste. Someone should have explained to the 
artist that this poem is not funny. 

VICARS BELL 


THE GOLDEN ANTHOLOGY, edited by Frank Jones. [Blackie and Son, 
4s. 9d.] 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF CONTEMPORARY VERSE, edited by Margaret J. 
O'Donnell. [Blackie and Son, 7s. 6d.| 
THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BOOK OF VERSE, selected by Peter Leyland 
and M. Alderton Pink. [Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.] 
The Golden Anthology is ostensibly for boys and girls between 11 and 15, but 
actually heavily weighted on the boys’ side. It is a chronologically arranged 
selection of the poems traditional to school anthologies, though much of the 
best is missing. Contemporary poetry fares poorly, while the minor verse 
of the late roth century is generously represented. The principle of selection 
has been to catch the boy’s interest; most of the poems are narrative rather 
than descriptive, there is a partiality for humour of the Thomas Hood 
variety, a high proportion of dialect poems, some of them of dubious 
quality, and a number of verses on cricket and football. Each poem is 
followed by a series of questions of the ‘Explain the following words . . .’ or 
‘Tell in your own words . . .’ variety, and there are occasional comments to 
the effect that this is a fine poem. But since this remark is applied to both 
La Belle Dame sans Merci and a sonnet on football containing the lines, 
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Watching the tortur’d bladder slide and glide 
Under the twinkling feet... ., 





its value is unreliable. 

Miss O’Donnell’s selection of contemporary verse is intended for the | 
student, and is equipped with all the apparatus for study. Representative | 
poets of the last 30 years are grouped into five ‘schools’, beginning with 
Realism and Satire (a reaction against Georgian Romanticism) and con- 
cluding with Rebirth of Simple Lyricism. The introduction and a note pre- 
facing each section give the student guidance on the trends and influences 
he is to look for, and, together with the misleading orderliness of the arrange- 
ment, may persuade him that he now knows his way about the contemporary 
scene. The more critical inquirer, however, may notice that strange tricks 
have had to be played with the chronology of Blunden and de la Mare to 
fit them into their right compartments, while Sitwell and Eliot appear to 
have defied classification altogether, and are assigned a section to themselves 
at the end entitled ‘Romantic and Intellectual’. 

The selection itself is a valuable one, avoiding, as it does, the more com- 
monly anthologised poems, and also those presenting extreme difficulties to 
the reader unfamiliar with the modern idiom, yet ensuring that all poets are 
represented by something of value. There is some unevenness in quality, 
due to the attempt to give equal weight to each school, but the standard, on 
the whole, is good. Notes on the poems, when not pursuing the trend and 
influence theme, are frequently illuminating. There is also a biographical 
note on each poet for those whose study is enriched by such information. 

The English Association’s Book of Verse presents passages from every 
period of English Poetry since Chaucer, deliberately chosen, extracted, and 
arranged to develop through a number of themes like Action, Art, Love, | 
etc. the topic of ‘Man on his Nature’. The selection is wide and of high 
quality, the extracts are frequently very short—there are many of only one 
line—and the arrangement ignores chronology and every other consideration 
but the pursuit of ideas. Theoretically such a book is open to every kind of 
objection, but here the method seems to have been successful. To begin 
with, most of the pearls are here, and such a string of them, however arbi- 
trarily threaded, is good to contemplate. The arrangement itself, too, once 
its pattern is accepted, is a stimulating one, for this proves to be an anthology 
to read through rather than dip into. The reader is led on from one idea to 
the next, always with the expectation of some new pleasure over the page; 
it may be the unexpected juxtaposition of two poets centuries apart, by 
which both are illuminated, or it may be an isolated stanza which comes to | 
life as it never did in its context. 
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These, however, are the pleasures of the general reader who is meeting, 
for the most part, passages from works which he already knows, but the 
value of the book in schools, where the editors suggest it may also be accept- 
able, is not so clear. The Sixth Former reared on chronology and English 
Literature, may indeed be interested to find Milton and Marlowe, Pope and 
Spender, preoccupied with very much the same themes, and losing, when 
represented only in brief extracts, even the differences of idiom that seemed 
to separate them. But the many single lines and stanzas in this anthology, 
perfect as they are, can give little to the reader unfamiliar with their context, 
while an extract like that from Donne’s Ecstasy, which begins in the middle 
(‘But O alas, so long, so far, Our bodies why do we forbear?’) destroys the 
balance not only of the poem but of the poet himself. Vv. V. BROWN 


VERSE-MAKING IN SCHOOLS, by G. W. Cook and C. R. McGregor 
Williams. [Epworth Press, 6s. 6d.] 

It is surprising to find Mr Walsh apparently endorsing in his preface the 
author’s belief in ‘formal instruction in metrics’ as an approach to verse- 
making, especially as this sort of composition is equated with ‘a fully con- 
scious manipulation of language’. It is almost equally surprising to find him 
perpetuating the romantic notion of the poet as an exalted being, not as 
other men are. It is only a rare child who will become a poet, we are told, 
but all children can experience satisfaction in the form and unity of a com- 
petent piece of verse. I prefer to believe that the child who isn’t even a bit 
of a poet is the rarity, and that the schoolmaster’s job is to get children to 
prove this to themselves. Whether they do so in prose or in verse matters 
little. The authors have performed wonders in persuading their classes to 
compose efficient verse in conventional language, but oh how conventional 
that language is! ‘Eyen’ (encouraged for the sake of scansion), “feathered 
friends’, ‘wonted’, ‘e’er’, ‘sable sky’, ‘sapphire blue’-—such things abound. 
At 12+ ‘similes, metaphors and alliterative phrases can be manufactured as 
it were, in the composition lesson’, but I wonder how many boys and girls 
have ever really seen and ‘felt’ sable and sapphire: The emphasis throughout 
is on what will fit the metre, what will rhyme, what will sound right. The 
cart is, I fear, firmly before the horse—so much so that one has to look hard 
and long before discovering evidence of children’s instinctively fresh obser- 
vation. The response of these young poets (for that is what most of them 
are at heart, I insist) is nearly always to the careful instruction of two highly 
conscientious schoolmasters and not to their own experiences. They have 
been taught to manipulate language, truly, but not to use it. 

R. B. KENNEDY 
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FOR THE SIXTH FORM 


SELECTED PROSE, by T. S. Eliot. [Penguin Books, 2s. 6d.] 


The ability to make conscious distinctions of quality and kind in literature 
ties up inevitably with a growing understanding of the work of our important 


critics: Johnson, Coleridge, Arnold, Eliot. The deepening of personal re- 


sponse, which has begun earlier, of course continues, but “The experience of 
poetry, as it develops in the conscious and mature person, is not merely the 
sum of experiences of good poems. Education in poetry requires an organi- 
sation of experiences’. 

‘Organisation’ implies particularly the establishing of a sense of relative 
value, and a young pupil can hardly come by this without balancing his 
personal reactions, which are in any case almost always intense and frag- 
mentary, against a mature and more comprehensive grasp of the great critics. 
In other words their insights should play an important part in a reasonable 
Sixth Form literary education. In applying the term ‘organisation’ to Eliot's 
own criticism one hits on the most important single idea in this selection and 
one which co-ordinates many of the individual pieces—tradition. For one 
thing in a lively Sixth Form those on the Arts side are bound to weigh up 
what they are doing in relation to the obvious usefulness of what the Science 
Sixth are doing. This is a situation every English teacher must face. In 
attempting an answer several factors arise which the average pupil must have 
thought about, even at this stage, if he’s going to have any sense of direction 
at all. Of these the idea of the necessity of tradition and the differences 
between a scientific and an artistic tradition are the most pertinent. 

Apart from this general conception there are many stimulating examples 
of individual applications of the idea of tradition. Eliot’s great virtue is that 
the particular problem is presented in a way that enlarges the power of 
appreciation generally. The extracts from the essays on Blake, 18th century 
poetry, Hardy, and metaphysical poetry do precisely this. 


The two essays on Milton will need to be read by Scholarship candidates 
along with those by F. R. Leavis in The Common Pursuit. 

The second part of the book is not so useful. The underlying negativeness, 
which more than one writer has noted in Eliot’s Social Criticism, is not what 
we want for our Sixth Forms. Apart from this there is the intrinsic difficulty 
of the subject matter—most of these are issues which should be tackled at the 
university. It would only be rarely that one would encounter a Sixth Former 
with sufficient experience and developed imagination to find this kind of 
idea stimulating: ‘that culture is the one thing we cannot deliberately aim at’, 
FRANK MOORBY 
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AN ENGLISH AND GENERAL COURSE FOR SIXTH FORMS, by P. R. 

Heather. [Longmans, ss. 6d.] 
This book, as its name suggests, contains a course of study for Sixth Forms 
not specialising in English. It is a very comprehensive course, consisting of 
(I) exercises to be dealt with verbally in class, of which some depend on 
gencral knowledge, some calculate to develop the art of reasoning and others 
involve research in very diverse directions; and (II) essay subjects and sug- 
gestions about collecting the material for essay writing. These two sections 
are stimulating in their variety and extend from the solving of simple codes 
to study of the more recondite, where Gresham’s law rubs shoulders with 
the consecutive fifth and Praxiteles with Spinoza. A general Sixth Form 
and a Science Sixth should derive much benefit from these exercises, which 
can be treated seriously and by exhaustive research or more cursorily to 
promote quickness of thought and expression. 

The rest of the book is on a more conventional pattern and concerns 
comprehension, appreciation, précis and paraphrase. 

The comprehension passages are interesting and adult, and by the difficulty 
and diversity of the vocabulary must instruct as well as train the powers of 
exposition and explanation. The appreciation passages seem less inspiring. 














The 
Anatomy of Prose 


MARJORIE BOULTON 


A companion volume to Miss Boulton’s The Anatomy of Prose, this 
book gives the student in a humane and kindly manner some 
elementary criteria for the critical assessment of English prose. 


“The author is obviously that very rare bird, a good teacher of 
English.” Highway. 10s. 6d. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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They do not include much that is modern, and it is difficult to discern any 
clarity of purpose. The bald instruction ‘Comment on the outstanding 
features of form and content in the following’ seems a little arid, especially 
as few passages are linked together in any way. 

The passages for précis are sound and many serve the double purpose of 
being suitable for précis and appreciation work. There are, perhaps fortu- 
nately, not very many passages for paraphrase. This is an exercise which 
always smacks of the ‘exercise’, and anyone adopting this book will probably 
use the passages as additional fodder for discussion, and rely upon the more 
searching analysis required in the comprehension section for training the 
understanding. 

The book is a welcome addition to the Sixth Form shelf, combining the 
literary and the general in such a way as to permit of ‘dipping in’ as well a 
more inexorable study. 

DOROTHY E. KING 


FOR MODERN SCHOOLS 


ENGLISH IN THE MODERN SCHOOL, by A. E. Smith. [Methuen, 7s. 64] 
Seventy-five per cent of the population of State Secondary Schools, with all 
the variety of home background and personality involved, specially selected 
for lack of verbal ability! ... We seem to start with a plentiful lack of wit— 
and there is no burking the fact that a proportion of our pupils leave us after 
four years, apparently unaffected by all our literary blandishments. 

But the picture is not as black as it may be painted. Children obstinately 
refuse to fit our docketings, at 11 or 13 or 15, and a surprising number grow 
in grace, sometimes even in literary grace. The English teacher who thinks 
and plans on lines such as those suggested by Mr. Smith has a very good 
chance of becoming a vital factor in this regeneration. His problems are 
manifold, and they are practical; he need not be ashamed to look for ‘tips 
and hints’ if he is at the same time prepared (by natural gifts, experience, ot 
both) to build up a philosophy to support his technique. 

This book is the evidence that its author has the right to say ‘vade mecum’. 
He never treats his subject in isolation or in vacuo: 


Meanwhile, day in, day out, our schoolrooms re-echo to the constantly reiterated 
injunction, ‘Don’t talk!’, issued to secure a silence in which we may hear the scratching 
of laborious pens filling paper with the day’s futile “English Exercise’ . 

A previous school history where the first and last command has been ‘Stop talking!’ 
may leave an unfortunate legacy of reserve and taciturnity for the Secondary teacher 
to combat. 
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The publisher’s recommendation is justified by an examination of the 
contents: 


Very comprehensive book lists. . . . 
The approach is realistic throughout, and the major problems arising from the very 
wide spread of ability and range of interests in the Modern School are faced and 


provided for. 
I would put this book in the hands of all my English staff, confident that 


its wise use could be invaluable in the ‘combat’. 
CECIL G. HUTCHINSON 


ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH, Books I and II, by A. F. Scott. [Harrap, ss. each.| 
The author of Illustrated English has planned the series on a simple formula. 
It is a four-year course for Secondary Modern Schools and each chapter con- 
tains a week’s work with thirty-eight chapters in each book. The formula 
on which Mr. Scott bases the course is the presentation of a different full-page 
photograph every week, followed immediately by a short narrative written 
around the theme of the picture and by exercises in comprehension, language 
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study and composition. The photographs have been culled with great care 
from the files of the daily and weekly press and similar sources and are, almost 
without exception, intrinsically interesting and stimulating. The questions 
and exercises are effective and the topics suggested for composition arise from 
consideration of the picture and narrative. Ample scope is given for the use 
of imagination and for the considered manipulation of language towards a 
given end. Subjects included in the first two books range from cricket to the 
‘Tour de France’ cycle race, and from pottery to jet-propulsion. 

This course will demand the very best from the brighter children in Modern 
schools and should provoke some valuable writing. Mr. Scott is too opti- 
mistic about its value to the duller children; they will certainly find the pic- 
tures interesting but the vocabulary used in the narrative and the exercises 
will prove an insuperable barrier to progress. 

B. EVAN OWEN 


FOR THE LIBRARY 


THE OXFORD JUNIOR ENCYCLOPAEDIA: VOL. V—GREAT LIVES. 
[O.U.P., 308.] 


Of this volume, the ninth to appear of the twelve volumes planned, it should 
first be said that its production and illustrations are of the same excellence 
that marks the earlier volumes. There is the same freshness, the same author- 
ity and the same direct style, which make all the volumes both accessible to a 
reader of 11 and also useful to those six or seven years older. Once the 
volume is opened, it is not easy for an adult to put it down. The choice of 
entries and the space given to them seem just: Newton receives about as 
much attention as Napoleon, Nansen a good page. There is a sense of pro- 
portion, too, within the articles, as for example in those on Keats and Shelley. 
The illustrations come from a wide range of sources, and avoid the conven- 
tional gallery portraits—a tendency which may have been carried a little too 
far; one would have liked to see the remarkably revealing paintings of 
William Dampier and Ben Jonson that are among the pleasures of the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

The volumes are independent, but well cross-referenced. The plan excludes 
‘text-book’ information, except for as much of it as may be necessary for 
understanding the particular subject. Any one of the series supplies an in- 
centive to read others; a child to whom one of the volumes was given as a 
Christmas present immediately started saving for another one. 
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THE RUSSELL LITERARY READERS Books I and II, 5s. each 
By Evelyne White, M.A., B.Sc. Book III, 6s. 


The passages in these three books for Secondary Schools have 
been carefully selected in order to form an introduction to some 
of the best classical and modern literature. The exercises follow- 
ing each passage have been designed to encourage pupils to 
express themselves clearly and without restraint. 


THE ONWARD READERS 2s. 9d. each 
By G. R. Crosher 
A series of six titles for pupils of 11-14 whose reading ability is 


below their years. The books supply really exciting stories in 
simple language. 


A FIRST BOOK OF MODERN PROSE Ts. 6d. 
By Margaret Flower, B.A. 


The stories in this book have been selected because of their 
interest and readability, and they have been chosen from prose 
written during the past sixty years. Suited to the needs of 
Secondary Education. 


THREE-FOLD ENGLISH 3s. 6d. each 
By Margaret G. Rawlins 


The four books in this Primary Series are each arranged in three 
sections. SECTION ONE gives a number of varied activities 
which encourage children to write happily and imaginatively, to 
spell and to read. SECTION TWO provides exercises in written 
English, in comprehension and in verbal practice. SECTION 
THREE provides some short poems with suggestions for pres- 
entation, speaking and verse-making. 


MEASURABLE ENGLISH TESTS 4s. 6d. 
By Haydn Richards Marking Key, 2s. 


A comprehensive series of tests for pupils of 10-14 years of age. 
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ESSAYS AND STUDIES, 1953: Volume VI of the new series collected 
for the English Association by Geoffrey Bullough. [John Murray, 7s. 6d,] 


Like its predecessors, this volume is a miscellany with no unifying principle; 
a reviewer, therefore, can hardly do more than indicate the contents. The 
subjects range from Professor Tolkien’s essay about (rather than ‘on’) The 
Battle of Maldon, which incorporates an original dramatic poem by Professor 
Tolkien, to an article on ‘Language, Style, and the Anglo-Welsh’, by Pro- 
fessor Gwyn Jones, written in a highly excitable Dylanesque style (“when as 
a boy I stood a rung nearer heaven on a slippery valley-ladder . . .’)—a 
manner to which some Anglo-Saxons, earthbound even in infancy, may find 
themselves allergic. Between these two are five essays more in the usual 
style of academic presentation. 

‘Family Honour in the Plays of Shakespeare’s Predecessors and Con- 
temporaries’, by Professor E. M. Wilson, discusses the Spanish concepts of 
honour, especially with regard to unfaithful wives, as modified by English 
dramatists. The general conclusion is that the English both acted on, and 
wrote about, those concepts more critically and moderately, and less violently, 
than the Spaniards. Professor H. G. Wright deals with ‘Some Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Century Writers on the Plague’; leading themes, he finds, are 
the relations between country and town—the rustics’ reception of the fleeing 
citizens—and between those who fled and those who stayed. Professor de 
Sola Pinto argues for Rochester’s claim to be a pioneer among Augustan 
satirists. That claim seems justified, and sufficient. It is not sufficient for 
Professor Pinto, who finds Rochester ‘the boldest spiritual adventurer among 
them’, a man whose ideal changed from that of the ‘Aesthetic Hero, the man 
who lives entirely for pleasure only [sic] and whose life bears no relation to 
truth’, to that of the ‘Religious Hero, the completely selfless character por- 
trayed by the Second Isaiah’. Is Wilmot also among the Christians:—the 
claim, to one reader at least, seems quite unsupported by any of his known 
writings; it depends almost entirely on accepting as something more than 
the terrors of a dying rake his celebrated deathbed conversion, on laying 
much stress on a report that during his last illness he wrote some poems of a 
pious turn, and on squeezing out of one minor poem (Plain Dealings Down- 
fall) a wealth of spiritual meaning which—is perhaps not there at all. 


Miss Rachel Trickett, in “The Augustan Pantheon’, writes on ‘the develop- 
ment in the use of mythology in poetry from the seventeenth century through 
the eighteenth’. Her conclusion is that in the latter century mythological 
imagery acquires a ‘static effect’, becomes nothing much more than a stock 
of costumes for pictorial personifications. 

Finally, Mr. George Whalley’s “The Integrity of Biographia Literaria’ sets 
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ENGLISH WITH A PURPOSE 


Let’s Write a Story by CEDRIC ASTLE, ».s. 


A guide to Storycraft, based on successful experiments by the author 
in various types of Schools, Evening Institutes and Continuation 
Classes. It emphasises a brighter approach to written English, and from 
it can be devised a whole year’s course in Composition for the Fourth 
Year in Secondary Modern Schools and pre-Certificate Forms in 
Grammar Schools. Boys and girls can derive refreshing and rewarding 
pleasure from this text and from the helpful exercises at the end of 
each chapter. NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, fully bound, 149 pages, illustrated 7/6 net 
(Also Limp Edition for Glass Use 5/-) 


Tellers of Tales 
by ROGER LANCELYN GREEN, M.a., B.LITT. 


New, enlarged edition of a treasure-house of information about 
children’s authors from 1839 to the present day, their books and how 
they came to write them. With an extensive Bibliography and Indexes. 








Crown 8vo, fully bound, 288 pages 
The Times Literary Supplement: 
‘Many parents, teachers and lib- 
rarians will turn to his book grate- 
fully.” 


The Funior Bookshelf: ‘“‘We com- 
mend this book to teachers and 
children’s librarians.” 





10/6 net 
Dr. Arthur Ransome in_ the 
Spectator: ‘‘Just the book to give to 
any child beginning to enjoy the 
miracle of reading.” 
Miss Kathleen Lines, author of 
Four to Fourteen: ‘‘It should be a 
required book in every school and 
public library.” 





THE GOLDEN LEGEND SERIES 


“Here, truly, is a golden legend unalloyed,” The Observer 


Correct renderings of gems of early literature presented in a manner 


best suited to the modern reader. 


Sir Gawain & the Green Knight 
A medieval verse romance rendered 
into modern English by 

M. R. RIDLEY, m.a. 6/- net 


King Arthur of Britain (7/6 net) 
Sir Lancelot (7/6 net) 

The Holy Grail (8/6 net) 

Three companion books by B. 
KENNEDY COOKE dealing with 
various episodes from the legend of 
the Round Table, arranged from 
Malory’s ‘‘Morte d’Arthur” and 
other sources. 





The Days of Chivalry 

Stories from Froissart’s ‘‘Chronicles”’ 
edited with an Introduction by 
JOHN HAMPDEN, ™M.a. 8/6 net 
Sea-Dogs and Pilgrim Fathers 
Contemporary accounts of famous 
voyages of discovery by Elizabethan 
and Stuart seamen. Edited by 
JOHN HAMPDEN, m.a. 10/6 net 
Havelok and Sir Orfeo 

Two of the best medieval romances 
rendered into modern English by 
ROBERT MONTAGU, M.a. 7/6 net 





Obtainable at all good bookshops * 


EDMUND WARD (PUBLISHERS) LTD 
16 NEW STREET, LEICESTER 
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out to controvert the ‘general impression’ that Coleridge’s book is ‘incort- 
igibly diffuse, fragmentary, and obscure’. Mr. Whalley succeeds, to my 
mind, in proving that Coleridge knew very well what he meant to do and 
almost as well how it ought to be done: but not that he did it. There was 
almost always, in Coleridge, a fatal gulf between intention and execution; 
what he could make luminous and coherent to himself in notebook jottings, 
and to friends (sometimes) in talk, was apt to turn cloudy, or simply vanish, 
when he set himself (if he did) to make a book of it. And I find it hard to 
believe that if Biographia Literaria had been a really coherent work of exposi- 
tion, it would have made the kind of ‘general impression’ that Mr. Whalley 
admits it has made, on virtually all its readers before Mr. Whalley. 
PATRICK CRUTTWELL 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY, by Ivan Turgenev; THE GOVERNMENT 
INSPECTOR, by Nikolai Gogol; THREE MEDIEVAL PLAYS, edited by 
John Allen (each 4s. 6d.) FOUR ONE-ACT PLAYS, by Tyrone Guthrie, 
Robert Kemp, John Allen and Robert Gittings (7s. 6d.) [The Dram 
Library: Heinemann. | 

The Drama Library series seems to be designed primarily for amateur 
dramatic societies; the plays are presented in acting versions, and the brief 
introductions by well-known theatrical personalities include (rather u- 
systematically) suggestions for the inexperienced producer. As a result of 
this preoccupation with the requirements of the amateur stage, the serie 
does little to meet the crying need for fresh drama texts for use in secondary 
schools; nevertheless it does include one or two titles which might usefully 
supplement the too-exclusive diet of Shakespeare and Sheridan which is 
customary in the middle school, and several which should not be overlooked 
by the school play-reading society. 

Of the four additional volumes under review, the Turgenev play is much 
the most worthwhile, though it is also the most mature in its appeal. I 
could perhaps be studied cursorily with a grammar school General VIth (a 
a preliminary to Chekhov:) Emlyn Williams’ English version reads easily, 
but the unwary should be warned that it is a ‘free adaptation’ which omit 
a good deal of the original text. 

Gogol’s farcical comedy is an engaging romp which could be relied upon 
to enliven the drama lessons of a stodgy fourteen-year-old form. Some 
teachers would probably reject it as altogether too trivial, but I should say 
myself that the opportunities it provides for interpretation of character and 
situation in classroom acting would be valuable for children of this age. 

The collection of medieval plays is too miscellaneous to be much use mn 
schools. John Allen’s prose translation of The Farce of Master Pierre Pathelin 
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e-----COLLINS DICTIONARIES—----— 


THE PLAIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY 3/- 
by R. J. Woodward, M.A. 

This dictionary embodies several new features. 320 pages. Cloth boards. 

Dignified binding, rounded back. The whole 320 pages are “‘dictionary”’; 

no space is taken up with supplements. There are synonyms and an- 


tonyms, illustrative sentences, notes on usage, and much new teaching 
matter. 


THE SENIOR (ETYMOLOGICAL) DICTIONARY 2/9 
by D. Kermode Parr, M.A. 
Recognised as a “‘classic’’ of dictionaries. 25,000 definitions. A valuable 


supplement is appended. The dictionary for those requiring a compact 
etymological dictionary. 


THE JUNIOR DICTIONARY 2/6 
by John R. Crossland 

Specially written for the Primary School. The only dictionary deliber- 

ately planned for children under eleven. Omits simplest words—such as 


three-letter common words, and longer words not met with in junior 
reading. The definitions are in the simplest language. 


THE LAUREL AND GOLD DICTIONARY 2/9 


A dictionary worthy of the series in which it is included. Has special 
features. Over 25,000 definitions. 


THE ETYMOLOGICAL AND REFERENCE DICTIONARY 6/- 
An Illustrated Dictionary and Reference Book Combined 


An etymological dictionary defining over 40,000 words. Over 100 pages 
of “reference” matter; indeed, a veritable encyclopedia. 


This dictionary is illustrated. 


Reference Section includes: New Words and Meanings; Common 
Foreign Phrases; Glossary of Prefixes and Suffixes; Common Abbrevia- 
tions; Modes of Addressing Persons of Rank; Well-known Proper 
Names; A Thousand Words for Spelling; Figures of Speech; Metrical 
Forms in Poetry; Chronological Table of British Writers; Aids to 
Arithmetic; Arithmetical Tables; Weights and Measures; Important 
Historical Events; Geographical Glossary; Logarithms and Anti- 
logarithms. 


480 pages of Dictionary 136 pages of Reference 
576 pages 


For Catalogues or Approval Copies, write to 
John R. Crossland, Educational Dept., Collins, Cathedral Street, Glasgow 


~---~COLLINS DICTIONARIES -----~~ 
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is amusing enough, and would go down well with a middle school form, 
but the other two plays (Everyman and the Coventry Nativity Play) are a 
once too serious and too undramatic to be used at this level. 

The new one-act plays have no possible place in school, though they are 
probably more competent and slightly less vacuous than most modem 
examples of this genre. The different types of up-to-the-minute modishnes 
represented include a verse comedy with well-concealed symbolic significance 
by Robert Gittings, and ‘producer’s plays’ by Tyrone Guthrie and John Allen 
which would be great fun for the amateur dramatic society members but 
rather trying for the audience. The only one which leaves any real impression 
behind is Robert Kemp’s The Asset: grim, melodramatic, a little crude, but 
the dialogue sounds authentic (and should be attempted by Scottish actors 


only). 
FRANK WHITEHEAD 


ENGLISH MORNING AND OTHER POEMS, by Leonard Clark. [ Hutchinson, 

10s. 6d.] 
Leonard Clark’s best poems recall the brightness of a childhood spent in a 
much-loved countryside. The relationship between ‘nature poetry’, particu- 
larly of a regional character, and the early years of the poets who write it 
has never been made the subject of a full and sympathetic investigation. In 
the case of several of the older poets (Tennyson and Edward Thomas, cer- 
tainly, and probably Housman and Matthew Arnold) we can see the effect 
of tensions and of insecure attachments within the family circle: the boy's 
heart, a prey to anxieties, never dares to fix itself wholly on any human 
object, but seeks a greater permanency in colour, flower and field. In other 
cases the situation may well be the more fortunate one described by Words- 
worth in The Prelude, Book Il, where the child, happy in the love of his 
mother, projects an overplus of affection on to the flowers around him. This 
is the sort of situation which Leonard Clark seems to reveal to us in his 
nature poems; ‘affectionate’ is one of the first words which I would apply 
to them. At moments, when there is an increase of intensity, we are re- 
minded of Dylan Thomas (in Poem in October), or, when the radiance dim- 
inishes for a space, of C. Day Lewis (in Passage from Childhood), but for the 
most part we have poems of luminous and tender reminiscence. “When, 
head high in corn, I walked with my mother’—‘I remember a hill where 
pear trees flowered’—‘My heart is ever with woods’—these are first lines 
which give a clue to the mood of the poems. 

Tender and sincere these poems are; it does not follow that they have in 
them the stuff of great poetry. Only too often, when Mr. Clark is inspired, 
he is inspired with the words of earlier poets. Here is the opening of a poem 
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METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 


THE CARD 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


A school edition (unabridged) of Arnold Bennett’s famous 
novel. This rollicking comedy will prove a welcome addition 
to a series notable for its presentation of the best contemporary 
literature for educational purposes. 4s. 6d. 


‘O’ LEVEL TESTS IN 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND IDIOM 
JOHN D. STEPHENSON 


A useful book for pupils working for the General Certificate of 
Education (ordinary level) and similar examinations. 35. 6d. 


METHUEN 
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The Challenge Books 


This new and distinctive series provides thrilling and amusing stories 
for the slow, reluctant reader in the lower Secondary Schools. Each 
book comprises a complete story. The vocabulary is carefully con- 
trolled and restricted to simple, familiar words frequently repeated, 
yet the author has achieved a readable prose and has provided 
exciting material. The stories are illustrated throughout in colour, 
the pictures running across the top of each page. 


Book 1. Pluck will Tell Book 4. The Garage Gang 
Book 2. The Cave in the Cliff Book 5. The Night Mail 
Book 3. The Gold Cup Book 6. Dick the Detective 


Each book 1s. 6d. 
Acclaimed by teachers of retarded pupils 
Please write for inspection copies 


MCDOUGALL’S 


30 ROYAL TERRACE, EDINBURGH 


. 
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about a child who died in infancy—Miss Sitwell, in her Preface to this book, 
particularly acclaims it: 

There was a child dropped on a summer night, 

So still, so calm, so full of light; 

He breathed awhile beside a western sea 

Till put to bed by death he clutched infinity. 
The first words, “There was a child’, at once bring back Wordsworth’s 
opening line, “There was a Boy’ (Wordsworth’s boy, too, died early); the 
second line reminds us of George Herbert’s ‘Sweet day, so calm, so cool, so 
bright’ (and Herbert’s day, remember was threatened with death); the third 
line recalls Tennyson’s ‘Breathe and blow, Wind of the western sea’ (a cradle 
song, observe); and the last line echoes a grim thought of Housman—‘Time 
shall put them both to bed’. Everywhere on the surface of these poems we 
find the insufficiently transmuted phraseology of other men’s work; only 
occasionally does Leonard Clark strike out a spark which is truly of himself 

This, then, i is hardly the important book of verse which the publishers and 
Miss Sitwell consider it to be. Leonard Clark relates of the poet Clare that 
when he saw thrushes’ nests alive with smooth new eggs, ‘Speech broke 
from him like sweat’. Only once or twice (notably in the latter part of the 
poem already quoted from) does Leonard Clark’s speech break out in this 
way; for the rest he has written some competent and pleasing minor poetry. 
J.-H.W 


THOMAS HARDY, A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY, by Evelyn Hardy. [Hogarth 

Press, 25.] 
Several sorts of literary biography are at present fashionable: the exhuma- 
tion of long-forgotten minor figures; the examination of the hitherto 
neglected domestic lives of great writers, usually from the point of view of 
their wives; the reassessment of important writers in the light of Freudian 
analysis or of some other specialised psychological theory, evoked to explain 
matters that were once secret or mysterious. Miss Evelyn Hardy’s long and 
painstaking book on Hardy belongs to none of these categories. It is the 
result of much close and systematic study of the novels and poems, as well 
as of all the available biographical material. It presents no new or sensational 
view of its subject. It endeavours to give the facts of his life and leave the 
reader to interpret it for himself; with regard to the published works, how- 
ever, Miss Hardy’s method is critical and interpretive, and much of her 
commentary—notably on the less-known novels and on The Dynasts—is 
valuable and revealing. 

She attempts, with a fair measure of success, to disentangle the dominant 
themes of Hardy’s work and to relate them to his life and temperament— 
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that of “The Poor Man and the Lady’, for instance, which runs through all 
his early work and reflects the profound sense of malaise felt by a sensitive 
artisan in a largely feudal environment; and that of the blind cruelty of fate 
which dooms men and women to eternal suffering in the pursuit of self- 
fulfilment. 

It is one of the chief merits of Miss Hardy’s book that she tells Hardy’s 
story and discusses his writings without obtruding any personal bias or riding 
a hobby-horse—in other words, she writes with a true sense of Hardy’s 
greatness. The only personal feeling she reveals, and it is one without which 
her book would have been less good, is love, even reverence, for the sweet- 
ness of character and the artistic integrity which were noted by all who knew 
him. It is a rewarding, though arduous, book to read, because it lets us see 
Hardy as he was, at least in so far as the length of his life, the remoteness and 
obscurity of his early days, and his own personal reticence allow. 

Where Miss Hardy’s study falls short of what such a book might be ideally, 
is in its failure to make a quite comprehensible whole out of the biographical 
and critical parts. There is something to be said for the old-fashioned kind 
of literary biography in which criticism and interpretation were reserved for 
the last chapter. Here, the narrative, itself intensely interesting, is interrupted 
continually by many pages of literary analysis, and the reader is inclined to 
lose his way. It is too long to be called a mere ‘introduction’ to Hardy, yet 
enough has been said to indicate that it is one of the best general studies in 
existence, and one in which admirers of both novels and poems will find 
much enlightenment. JAMES REEVES 


THE MODERN WRITER AND HIS WORLD, by G. S. Fraser. [Derek Ver- 
schoyle, 16s.] 

This book is designed for the plain man. It is an admirable attempt to sketch 
the background conditions under which the writer of today works, and also 
to provide a lucid survey of the main trends of English literature in the last 
fifty years or so, in the three main fields of the novel, poetry and drama, with 
an interesting chapter on the trends of modern criticism—an evaluation of 
evaluations. It concentrates on those writers who seem to throw most light 
on the modern situation; modernity (whether experienced in Catullus or 
Kipling) being what appeals to us in our present predicament, and not neces- 
sarily synonymous with absolute literary value, as Mr. Fraser hastens to point 
out. 

This concentration on certain focal points is a fairly effective safeguard 
against the cursory generalisations and the paralysing lists of names and titles 
spattered about the pages of less successful literary surveys. It is good to find 
a number of works analysed and discussed in considerable detail; for the book 
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srew out of lectures to Japanese students, and Mr. Fraser is well aware of the 
value of close and critical reading: Rex Warner’s novels, for instance, The 
Cocktail Party, and poems by Auden and Spender in the section on poetry in 


the 30's, are all scrutinised. There is useful criticism of European writers such 
as Mallarmé, Kafka, and the French Surrealists; but little reference to Ameri- 
can writers. 

The notable qualities of this book are the author’s sincerity, humility—for 
this is one man’s road—and generosity, perhaps to excess. But the harassed 
Sixth-form master and his pupil (assuming them both to be ‘plain men’ like 
the author) will both find the book valuable. It should certainly be in the 
Grammar School library, and it is cheap at the price. ROBIN ATTHILL 
THE ACTOR'S WAYS AND MEANS, by Michael Redgrave. [Heinemann, 

IOS 6d. | 
This is an intelligent bit of work, by a man who has obviously thought long 


and deeply about his art. Mr Redgrave describes his book, which is based 
on the Rockefeller Foundation Lectures to the Department of Drama at 
Bristol University, as a ‘personal, temporary valuation, something that can 
best only be called an interim report’. But his ability to compare criticism 
with practice, to test the theory against what really happens between actor 
and audience, gives his book a solidity which makes his own description of 
itseem unduly modest. It can be highly recommended for the school library. 
The illustrations are excellent. T.R.B. 
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